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1 C° ver Story: The solid gold show 
Iv business career of Nova Scotia- 
born Anne Murray may look like it all 
happened easily. But it didn’t. Ten long, 
lean years passed between her first hit 
“Snowbird” and the secon 
blockbuster “You Needed Me” 
which made her a superstar. 

Back home to tape her first 
CBS TV special, Murray told 
Atlantic Insight that success 
which came late tastes just fine 
And, she agrees, it’s nice 
that it happened to a nice 
person. By Harris 
Sullivan 
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succulent flavor of his Czechoslovakian 
ancestry. All this in New Brunswick, you* 
say? Yum 
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of champagne dreams 
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PRACTICALITY HAS ITS REWARDS 


Easy handling in 
town 


This week, test drive a new Suzuki SJ 410 at a 
Suzuki dealer. About 5 blocks into downtown traffic, 
we think you’ll agree that practicality does indeed 
have its rewards. 


Suzuki SJ 410-it’s what a ‘town car’ is 
supposed to be: nimble in traffic, responsive on ex¬ 
pressways and agile in parking garages. The 
new SJ is all of that and more. 

The more is 4-wheel drive when you need it, 
room for 4 adults and excellent gas mileage. 

Unlike most 4X4 vehicles, the SJ rides smoothly 
and steers easily even without power assist. And 
with its very compact size and short turning radius, 
you can slip into the tightest of parking spots. 

Since the SJ is a true ‘town car’ it has its own 
touches of luxury like full carpeting and instrumen¬ 
tation and many other standard features. 

Best of all, the going-in price and the on-going 
operating costs are as reasonable and practical as 
the car itself. 



Suzuki SJ 410 Convertible Suzuki SJ 410 Pickup 

Some of the equipment shown is optional at extra cost. 



SUZUKI 


4WD 


Suzuki Canada Inc. 155 St. Regis Crescent S., Downsview, Ontario M3J 1Y6 (416) 630-4100 
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E ver since we were born, three years 
ago, Atlantic Insight has had to 
face the problem of coping with the 
time lapse that occurs between when we 
plan a new issue of the magazine and 
when that issue arrives in your mailbox 
or on your newsstand. It amounts to 
about six weeks during which we cross 
our fingers, hold a good thought and 
pray fervently that nothing happens to 
“date” the material that’s gone to press. 

Despite our fondest hopes, the prob¬ 
lem hasn’t gone away. And we haven’t 
always been lucky. Careers that we trium¬ 
phantly trumpeted as about to take off 
have, drat them, gone into mysterious 
decline, just in time to make you wonder 
why on earth we were doing that story. 
Cabinet ministers have shuffled from 
one portfolio to another as we stood by 
helplessly, knowing how silly we were 
going to look in a week or so. Booming 
businesses have occasionally gone bust, 
futures have gone boom and things have 
gone bump in the night. 

Frustrating as our failures to keep up 
with fast-breaking events have been, no 
single event has been quite so sad as the 
one we feel obliged to report to you now. 

Bonnie Islay Lad was unique in our 
experience. He was a pig, the first of his 
kind ever to appear on our Folks page. 
But Laddie, as he was known, wasn’t just 
any pig. He was, as our December, 1981, 
Folks piece described him, “1,036 
pounds and...still growing.” Laddie’s 
owner, Lloyd Jenkins of Lower Mon¬ 
tague, P.E.L, thought the four-year- 
old boar might be the biggest pig in 
North America. And, indeed, he might 
have been. 



Jenkins and the late, lamented Laddie 



On a cold, wet, windy day last 
November, at about the time our 
December issue was on its way to you 
from the printer’s, Jenkins decided to 
take Laddie to a grain elevator, seven 
miles from home, and get him weighed. 
He had reason to believe the pig might 
have gained 100 to 150 pounds more, 
making him an almost sure-fire entrant 
in the Guinness Book of World Records. 

But when they got there, with Laddie 
travelling in an open trailer, the grain 
elevator was closed. Jenkins did a few 
errands and they arrived home about an 
hour and a half later. Laddie, he remem¬ 
bers, was not looking well. About an 
hour later he went to the pen to take the 
pig’s temperature. It had shot up to 
108° F. Ten minutes later, Laddie 
was dead. 

Jenkins says he misses the big guy. 
“That pig could do everything but talk.” 
And, as if fate were determined to exa¬ 
cerbate his sense of loss, he didn’t make a 
cent on the animal. After a few futile 
attempts to dispose of him. Laddie was 
finally given away, to be used as pet 
food. Jenkins says he couldn’t even find 
anyone who was prepared to mount 
Laddie’s head for him. 

But Laddie hasn’t disappeared en¬ 
tirely without a trace. About 135 of the 
hogs in Jenkins’ herd are Laddie’s 
progeny—and possible superpigs of the 
future. Jenkins hasn’t given up hope, but 
raising another Laddie will be no simple 
matter. To have an animal of that size, 
he points out, “you got to have an awful 
good set of feet and legs under that pig.” 

This isn’t the kind of story we’d 
planned to kick off our first-ever January 
edition. But we felt we had to share it 
with you. Adieu , Laddie. You really 
were some pig. 
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We’re expecting Eugene, 

Ginny, Buddy, Sue and 
you and you and you. 
Everybody’s invited to get 
together at Wandlyn, where 
you can have all the fun and 
we take care of all the arrange¬ 
ments and do all the clean up, 
too. This weekend plan to 
have a reunion with all of 
your friends at your near¬ 
by Wandlyn Inn. 

Only $25.95 a night for 



* single or double occu¬ 
pancy. And children un¬ 
der 18 staying with their 
parents are welcome to 
spend the weekend for free. 
Relax in our lounge. Party in 
our banquet rooms. Enjoy a 
superb meal in our dining 
room. 

Weekends were meant 
for Wandlyn. Call toll free 
1 -800-561 -0000 or your 
nearest Wandlyn Inn. 


Welcome Home to Wandlyn. 

‘Edmundston, Amherst and Bridgewater—$30.95 Prices slightly higher in Ontario and Quebec. 
Not in effect for special weekend events at some Inns. Prices in effect until May 16,1982 


Home 

Insurance 

Explained 


Read a simple, concise, straightforward explana¬ 
tion of home insurance with IBC’s newly-revised 
24-page booklet. “Home Insurance Explained.” 
Seventy most commonly asked questions an¬ 
swered in layman’s terms. Call toll free or write to: 


% • •/ 

Insurance Bureau of Canada 
Bureau d’assurance du Canada 


Representing private insurance companies in Canada 
Suite 1206, 1505 Barrington St., Halifax, N.S. B3J 3K5 
Telephone: 429-2730 Toll free: 1-800-565-7189 


FEEDBACK 


Praise for Irish moderates 

Harry Flemming, in your October 
issue ( Understanding Ireland: It's Not 
Easy), quotes Baron Dunsany on the 
“insoluble problem” of Ulster. It takes 
two to tango, however, and we must 
never forget that the problem involves 
not just Ulster, but the whole of Ireland, 
north and south. George Moore, an Irish 
writer of an earlier time, had this to say: 
“Ireland is a disease—fatal to Irishmen, 
and doubly fatal to Englishmen.” Mean¬ 
while, in Ulster there are moderates who 
keep the economy and a degree of crea¬ 
tivity going in face of every obscene 
assault. Today’s jobless, chronically dis¬ 
affected breed in Ulster, who can become 
“somebodies” only with guns in their 
hands, cannot hold a candle to them. 

Barry McCullagh 
Belleville, Ont. 

Ruthless about railways 

Your article Last Spike, Last Straw 
(The Region, October) prompted me to 
let your readers know they are not alone 
in their problem. We here in east central 
Saskatchewan are also losing our Super 
Continental service. In our case, VIA 
uses the main CN line serving such towns 
as Rivers in Manitoba; Watrous, Biggar 
and Unity in Sask.; Wainwright, Hinton 
and Jasper in Alberta, plus the cities of 
Melville and Saskatoon in Sask. and 
Edmonton in Alta. Most of this area has 
no east-west highway linking these 
centres. People living in a large portion 
of the Prairies north of this line have 
become dependent on the railway. How¬ 
ever, the pro’s and con’s of the cuts don’t 
alarm me quite as much as the way in 
which they were done. Perhaps now we 
realize how ruthless those people in 
Ottawa can be. Note that we don’t hear 
anything about the huge accumulated 
deficit incurred by Mirabel Airport and 
air travel in general. 

Lawrence J. Drayton 
Kelliher, Sask. 

A glowing question 

I would like to commend you for the 
report in the October issue regarding the 
Aquitaine controversy ( Aquitaine Mines 
a Rich Vein of Controversy , Nova Sco¬ 
tia). Don Pollack seems to have revised 
his thinking regarding the safety of 
uranium mining during the past few 
months for, according to statements 
attributed to him in a newspaper report 
in April, 1981, he acknowledged that 
“there is the danger of radioactivity” in 
such operations. Now, Pollock insists 
(as per your article) “that the technology 
exists to mine uranium safely.” It seems 
incredible that such technological strides 
could have been made in that brief 
period. Maps issued by the N.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Mines reveal that the locations 
of the lands to which the various com¬ 
panies engaged in uranium exploration 
have mining claims are in relatively close 
proximity to populated areas of the 
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province, although comparatively few 
people are aware of this situation. Your 
article should help to arouse more public 
interest in this “glowing” question. 

Ross Baker 

Truro, N.S. 

Facts on Lima out of date 

1 would be interested to know when 
Carl Boyd ( Secrets of the Incas , Travel, 
October) made his trip to Lima, as many 
of the things he says are inaccurate. To 
begin with, Mrs. Beech, who ran a very 
good boarding house, retired to Florida 
seven or eight years ago. Even seven 
years ago, Lima had a tremendous num¬ 
ber of very tall buildings, and today both 
Lima and its suburb Miraflores are a 
forest of skyscrapers. In general, the 
article has nothing to do with travel, but 
is merely the diary of an insensitive and 
very picky person who obviously could 
not get out of Peru fast enough. As for 
his currency problems, nobody in his 
right mind would expect to land in a 
foreign country on the weekend and find 
banking services, not even in Halifax. 
Every nit has known for years that the 
international currency in the Western 
Hemisphere is the U.S. dollar; one just 
does not go anywhere without a few 
notes in one’s pocket. 

Wm. Andrew Lindsay 
Pictou, N.S. 

Northport shocked and angry 

The entire community of Northport, 
P.E.L, was taken aback with shock and 
anger upon reading This Fisherman Is a 
Woman by Rob Dykstra (Fisheries, 
October). Why wasn’t an experienced 
fisherman interviewed? How could the 
so-called woman fisherman give such a 
low-down view of our prosperous com¬ 
munity? To state that only three people 
were employed within a two-km distance 
is an outright insult. Why, within two 
minutes of her house there are 10 people 
employed year round. There are about 
10 businesses located here. Her whole 
description of Northport is very wrong. 
And as for her fishing experience, well, 
that’s something else again. Let her 
dream on. We certainly feel that an 
apology is due the people of Northport. 

June Hamill and Raymond O'Meara 
Community Improvement Assoc. 

Northport, P.E.I. 
More on Labrador's grass art 

The only good thing about,the article 
Amy Zierler did on grass work in Lab¬ 
rador was the photographs ( Tough and 
Timeless , Art, October). Grass work in 
Labrador is not solely an Inuit art. It is 
an art of the people of Labrador, which 
includes Inuit. Zierler seems to be one of 
those romantics who look at Labrador 
and think “Inuit.” Grass work is not 
restricted to the “north.” Labrador covers 
an area of more than 112,000 square 
miles. Seven communities of this area 
are in the north. The finest grass worker 
on the coast, in my opinion, was Fanny 
Williams of West Bay, a community 40 
miles north of Cartwright. The Mora¬ 
vians had very little influence on the 


grass work. The Grenfell Association 
promoted and influenced grass work, 
operating mainly in southern and central 
Labrador. Zierler’s article suggests that 
she is not even familiar with the 
geography of Labrador. 

Doris Saunders, Editor 
Them Days 
Happy Valley-Goose Bay 
Labrador 

Notes about names 

1 was most pleased to see Alden 
Nowlan’s article on my home town, 
Hartland, N.B. (Hartland, N.B., Finds 
Its Future in the Flames , Small Towns, 
October). It is true what he had to say 
about nicknames. 1 left Hartland in 1966 


but when 1 return to visit my family. I’m 
still known as “Jinii, Don’s girl.” 

Janet Ait on 
Boston, Mass. 

In the article on rower Andrew Messer 
of Renforth, N.B. (Folks, August/Sep¬ 
tember), the reporter left out a significant 
bit of information. The community of 
Renforth was named after one of Eng¬ 
land’s greatest oarsmen, and it is a fine 
tribute to the late James Renforth that a 
young resident of his namesake com¬ 
munity is not only a scholar but an 
outstanding and potentially an interna¬ 
tional sculler. 

Medley F. Mayo 
Belleville, Ont. 



Adams Private Stock. \ 
A superior tasting rye. 


55^ stock) 
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ISTOR BANKER, 
ODMRANYGMNGTOU 
TO FIGHT INFLATION? 


I t used to be that having a few dollars 
in the bank and a couple of stocks 
meant you’d keep ahead. 

Not so today. Times are tough. 
Inflation is the number one enemy of 
your dollar and there’s no sign of relief. 

You probably need more inflation¬ 
fighting ammunition than you’re getting 
now. 

That’s where your Investors advisor 
comes in. 

Together you’ll draw up a co-ordinated 
plan of attack on inflation. A plan that 
considers your present circumstances, 
future needs and even your investment 
“comfort zone”. And one that maps out 
how and when to put every last dollar 
into action. 

Then, you’ll choose from the widest 
range of financial services available 
under one roof. 

Money accumulation plans to help 
you save. Income Deferral Certificates. 
Nine investment funds, all with proven 
track records. Guaranteed Investment 
Certificates. RRSP’s. (If you don’t have 



one, it’s a good place to start.) Your 
advisor can even show you how to buy 
life insurance as a hedge against 
inflation. 

You’ll be making solid, reliable 
investments that are right now helping 
thousands of Canadians enjoy living 
instead of worrying about the cost of it. 

In times like these it takes better 
planning and more services to beat 
inflation. If you’re not getting them 






BROKER OR TRUST 
ENOIXM AMMUNITION 




“WE CAN 
SHOW YOU 
MORE WAYS 
TO FIGHT 
INFLATION.” 


from your banker, broker or trust 
company, talk to an Investors 
advisor. 

And start fighting back. 

To contact an Investors 


advisor, look in the phone 
hook under “Investors”. 


PROFIT FROM OUR EXPERIENCE 
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When you add it all up Moncton’s 
a winner for industry. 

It has over 400 industries, 200 
distributors and 3,500 sales reps 
providing an existing business 
resource. There are a number of 
fully-serviced industrial parks from 
which to choose. Each offers an 
advantage of proximity to rail, road 
or air-transport. 

A mover in the transportation 
field with Atlantic Canada’s largest, 
central, rail marshalling yards and 
the most dependable airport in 
the Eastern seaboard. 

By itself, Atlantic Canada is a 
big market Add the Eastern United 
States and you get the most from 
this marketplace right in the centre 
of the Maritimes. 

Moncton fits every measure, ex¬ 
cept red tape... assistance in your 
search for the right location is un¬ 
complicated and straightforward. 
Find out more ... 

Contact: 

Paul Daigle, Dept., Ai 
Moncton Industrial 
Development Limited 
Terminal Building, Moncton 
New Brunswick, Canada 
Telephone'(506) 854-2700 

Get the measure of /T"N 

MONCTON# 

the centre of the Maritimes 



flowed at a high rate in tests. This is the 
Hebron structure, and it could be another 
oilfield. 

At Sable Island, the reserve of natural 
gas is established at more than two 
trillion cubic feet. Three t.c.f. is con¬ 
sidered necessary to justify a pipeline 
ashore and final testing is expected to 
yield that. The results of the tests are due 
this summer. On the Labrador shelf, 
there are enormous estimated reserves of 
natural gas—more than 50 t.c.f. The oil 
industry figures that the Atlantic offshore 
possesses 20% of total Canadian hydro¬ 
carbons, although this is not proven. 


The oil boom: Do we 
sincerely want to be rich? 

Well, yes. Are we ready for it? That’s another question 

By Ralph Surette 

I n their pursuit of oil and gas wealth, 

Atlantic Canadians are like Big Joe 
Mufferaw who, in the song by Stom¬ 
pin’Tom Connors, “swam both ways to 
catch a cross-eyed bass.” It’s hard to 
figure out where we want to go or where 
our quarry is headed. 

Do we want to get rich? Yes. Do we 
want some of the side effects of that 
wealth? No. Are we going to get rich? It 
depends on whom you listen to. 

On one hand, there are extravagant 
claims of wealth to come: An oil boom, a 
shift of economic power eastward from 
central Canada, even our own 
heritage trust fund. o| 

On the other hand, you’ll J 
hear that this, after all, is the i 
land of wacky industrial & 
schemes, tarnished dreams, 
wild hopes bloated and burst. °l 
The false oil strike off Sable 
Island in 1970. The 1850s strike o 
south of Moncton. The 1896 | 

Newfoundland gold rush—£ 
which didn’t happen, but 5 
which the London Spectator m 
had predicted would bring “an 
era of prosperity such as all 
the cod in the universe and a 
whole pyramid of lobster pots 
could never have secured.” 

And even if untold wealth 
is coming, do we unreservedly 
want it? Will Atlantic Canada’s 
close and friendly social fabric, especially 
that of Newfoundland, be ripped to 
shreds? Sociologists zip back and forth 
to Stavanger and Aberdeen to measure 
the impact of North Sea oil. They con¬ 
clude that increased crime, prostitution 
and other ills are possible on this side. 

Douglas House, a sociologist at Memo¬ 
rial University in St. John’s, says that a 
kind of “unofficial apartheid” is possible 
in communities around St. John’s if 
they’re thrust too brusquely into the oil 
age: Outsiders, cut off and suspicious of 
insiders, the well-off divided from the 
less-well-off. 

Both hopes and the fears are exag¬ 
gerated. And, like the fishery or agricul¬ 
ture, the oil and gas business has become 
so complicated, few people can hope to 
grasp it all. Is there going to be oil and 
gas development? Yes. Hibernia is con¬ 
sidered the largest oilfield in Canada, 
with estimated reserves of 1.85 billion 
barrels. Twenty-three miles from the 
Hibernia well, another structure has 
been penetrated. Good quality crude has 


Oil rig: Jobs for Newfoundlanders 



These findings have further stimu¬ 
lated exploration, especially on the 
Grand Bank and the Scotian Shelf. 
About 15 drilling rigs are expected to be 
busy offshore in 1982, with about two 
dozen oil companies involved in various 
consortia. In particular, the Venture find 
has revived drilling off Nova Scotia. 
More than $200 million will be spent this 
year drilling in unprecedented depths 
where the continental shelf slopes down 
into the mid-ocean abyss. Questions still 
hang over the eventual development of 
Sable Island, but Hibernia is a cer¬ 
tainty—something that will affect both 
Newfoundland and the Maritimes. So it 
will happen. 

But when? The standard answer until 
recently was that oil and gas would be 
ashore in seven or eight years. Oilmen 
now are quietly adding a few years to 
that. It may be 10 to 15 years for 
Hibernia and Venture. It could be the 
turn of the century or after before 
Labrador gas is ashore. 

Four main factors are delaying 
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summer, but Mobil now is saying 1983, 
which could possibly mean later. 

The development plan will either 
heal or rip open some old sores. The 
Newfoundland government wants 
100,000 barrels a day of the Hibernia 
production refined at the mothballed 
Come By Chance refinery and wants the 
natural gas associated with the field (two 
t.c.f. of it) brought ashore by pipeline, 
rather than flared off. The intent is to 
create more jobs for Newfoundlanders. 

Newfoundland’s conditions for the 
environmental plan include a demand 
that Mobil pay for any damage to the 
fishery, a major concern. So far, Mobil 
has commissioned 100 environmental 
impact studies—on the marine environ¬ 
ment, human society ashore, weather, 
ice. If more discoveries are made, en¬ 
vironmental consulting will become a 
light industry on its own. 

Oil and gas already have had an 
impact. “Now in town there’s a place 
where you can buy bagels,” says Mark 
Shrimpton, research director of planning 
for the City of St. John’s. “There are 
more restaurants now, more range of 
choice. There are new hotels going up. 
One is aware of corner stores with outside 
papers. St. John’s is becoming a more 
sophisticated city.” But St. John’s also 
has spiralling hotel and restaurant 
prices, speculation on housing, fights 
over zoning and the preservation of 
heritage areas. 

Some of these pressures are visible in 


Halifax, too, although it’s hard to tell 
whether they’re related to the anticipation 
of oil and gas. The number of people 
coming into St. John’s annually because 
of oil and gas “is in the hundreds rather 
than the thousands,” says Shrimpton— 
not as many as one might assume. The 
total number of jobs created directly by 
Hibernia to date is estimated at 1,500 to 
3,300. 

In St. John’s, up to 200 new compa¬ 
nies have incorporated over the past 
couple of years in anticipation of an oil 
boom. In Halifax, it’s under 100. But 
there was a similar spate of incorpora¬ 
tions after the false oil strike at Sable 
Island in 1970. Most of these companies 
merely reflect advance footwork in case 
the real action develops. A half-dozen 
applications by various interests to the 
government of Newfoundland to build 
service depots in communities outside 
St. John’s fall into the same category. 

What is real is that many Newfound¬ 
landers are working on the rigs and in 
related fields. Some of them, having 
gained expertise, are being whisked off 
to other parts of the globe by their 
multinational employers. New provincial 
companies are sprouting, mostly as a 
result of joint ventures with outside 
firms. This may be partly a result of 
Newfoundland’s tough and controversial 
laws requiring local labor and local firms 
to have preference in new job creation 
and new service demands. Outside com¬ 
panies, especially Calgary-based ones. 


And what about the oil on shore? 


development. Three are political and the 
fourth is ice. Mobil Oil has been pro¬ 
ceeding slowly on its Hibernia develop¬ 
ment plan until the federal-provincial 
jurisdictional impasse is broken. Until 
now, the company has had to deal with 
two bureaucracies with conflicting 
claims. Ottawa was negotiating with 
both Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
last fall. At that time no agreement had 
been reached, but sharing the wealth 
appears less troublesome than the ques¬ 
tion of who controls the proposed joint 
administration boards for the offshore. 
Newfoundland believes that it must con¬ 
trol the pace of development to avoid 
negative effects and extract the greatest 
benefits for the province. 

The National Energy Policy (NEP) 
gives Petrocan an automatic 25% share 
in any offshore find, and gives explora¬ 
tion grants to Canadian companies that 
mean they can drill 3 Vi times cheaper 
than foreign ones. The multinationals 
warn that a poor investment climate will 
retard development—making it hard to 
obtain the $6 billion or so Hibernia 
needs and the $3 billion Venture needs. 
“It is essential that governments accept 
the fact that high-risk investments de¬ 
mand above-average rates of return,” 
says R.J. Nicholl, planning manager for 
Mobil Oil. Federal Energy Minister Marc 
Lalonde’s answer: “When did you last 
hear the oil companies say they had 
enough money?” And the oil companies 
are drilling offshore despite the NEP, 
because other prospects worldwide aren’t 
that good. Many multinationals are rush¬ 
ing to make joint ventures with Canadian 
companies to qualify for the federal 
grants, which Ottawa sees as proof of the 
success of its policy. 

The Ottawa-Alberta agreement is 
another kink. It set natural gas prices at 
two-thirds the equivalent price of home 
heating oil to encourage gas consump¬ 
tion. Mobil says it’s not worth building a 
$500-million pipeline ashore from Sable 
Island at those prices. It may not be 
worthwhile, anyway. North America is 
awash with natural gas. There are 10,000 
wells capped in Alberta and new produc¬ 
tion waiting to come onstream elsewhere. 
There is a large question indeed hanging 
over Sable Island. 

Aside from taxes and jurisdictional 
disputes, the biggest problem at Hibernia 
is ice. The field is in the middle of 
“iceberg alley.” Mobil has two choices. It 
can build a $1.1-billion stationary pro¬ 
duction platform and risk having a gigan¬ 
tic iceberg plow it away. Or it can design 
a new concept—a floating production 
unit that can be moved within hours, 
with a wellhead 25 feet under the ocean 
floor that can be quickly capped. 

The iceberg phenomenon needs much 
study. Mobil now favors the floating 
production concept, and will reveal its 
decision when the development and en¬ 
vironmental plans are unveiled. These 
plans will constitute the next major step 
for the east coast oil play. Originally, the 
plans were to be made public this 


B ack in 1859, Pittsburgh entrepreneur 
H.C. Tweedal struck oil in the St. 
Joseph-Dover area of Westmorland 
County near Moncton. That same year, 
the first oil well in North America started 
production at Titusville, Pa. Tweedal 
decided that North America wasn’t big 
enough for two oil wells, so he packed up 
his gear and left. His well never did go 
into production, and more drilling during 
the rest of the century in the same area 
proved unsatisfactory. But in 1908, the 
Stoney Creek Field was discovered farther 
south in Albert County. 

The field, now owned by Irving Oil, 
has produced roughly 800,000 barrels of 
oil (enough to keep Canada going about 
half a day at today’s rates of consump¬ 
tion). In 1912-13, a natural gas pipeline 
was laid from the field to Hillsborough 
and Moncton. 

With all eyes riveted on the offshore, 
the land mass of the Maritimes and its 
near-shore areas can be easily ignored. 
But they have long been considered 
prospective sources for oil and gas. 
Surface seepages of oil in Pictou and 
Inverness counties in Nova Scotia and 
south of Moncton have led to repeated 
drilling over the past 100 years. Explora¬ 
tion Firms have drilled more than 250 


holes in New Brunswick and about 50 in 
Nova Scotia—many only a few hundred 
feet deep. Now the search goes on, 
mostly by Irving Oil in partnership with 
Chevron Standard. 

Chevron and Irving, and occasionally 
other partners, have done seismic work 
covering much of the “carboniferous” 
areas of the Maritimes. This includes all 
of P.E.I. and the Northumberland Strait, 
most of eastern Nova Scotia and east 
central New Brunswick. In New Bruns¬ 
wick, this area is associated with a huge 
oil shale structure—the Albert Forma¬ 
tion—that the province wants developed. 
But that endeavor will depend on the 
price of oil being much higher than it is 
now. Chevron-Irving is evaluating the 
material from its seismic tests. The com¬ 
panies already have drilled holes in the 
Malagawatch area of Cape Breton (where 
a rumor of a strike was reported in the 
Financial Post last year). 

Altogether, about a dozen companies 
are active on the mainland and near¬ 
shore areas, drilling, doing seismic work 
or evaluating it. Nobody has made a big 
find yet. But all this activity would 
surprise those pioneers who used that 
black muck seeping from the ground to 
oil their wagons. 
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have been scouring St. John’s for pro¬ 
spective partners, and 40 to 50 joint 
ventures have been formed. The best 
known is Crosbie Enterprises Ltd., which 
services Mobil’s drilling rigs in partner¬ 
ship with a West German firm. 

Nova Scotia has passed a similar law 
but has not proclaimed it. The province 
is hoping it won’t have to. It’s trying to 
convince the oil companies to favor local 
residents willingly and thereby avoid the 
entanglements brought about by restric¬ 
tive legislation. 

N ew Brunswick and P.E.I. also hope 
to benefit from offshore development. 
In New Brunswick, the Saint John ship¬ 
yard already has the jump on its Halifax 
and St. John’s counterparts with drillship 
•contracts. The province also expects to 
gain from increased transportation 
activity. New Brunswick has about 50 
companies gearing to participate in off- 
shore-related development, while P.E.I. 
has a dozen or so, including the George¬ 
town shipyard. 

Jack Armstrong, chairman of Im¬ 
perial Oil, said recently that the oil 
companies would spend $40 to $50 billion 
in industrial purchases related to the east 


coast over the next 20 years (the oil 
companies have spent about $ 1 billion to 
date, drilling 150 wells). His list of re¬ 
quirements, several pages long, included 
such items as pumps, generators, envi¬ 
ronmental services and vending 
machines. Most of the huge amount, 
however, would be spent on heavy steel 
items—most of which probably would 
come from outside the region. 

In a recent speech to the Dartmouth 
Chamber of Commerce, Armstrong 
warned: “Prosperity is not just around 
the corner.” 

But that’s no tragedy. A slow and 
even pace of development might ensure 
that the region keeps the best and avoids 
the worst. 

In their pilgrimages to the North Sea 
rim, the sociology professors found that 
the worst social problems occurred with 
fast oil development when governments 
weren’t prepared. Sociologist Larry Felt 
of Memorial University says some com¬ 
munities have handled development very 
well. “Whether or not the social fabric is 
torn apart is within the potential of 
governments to control,” he says. “But it 
also depends on how big the develop¬ 
ments are.” nag 


St. John’s vs. Halifax: Who’ll boss the boom? 


W hen St. John’s held its municipal 
elections last fall, one of the issues 
was how the city could outdo Halifax in 
wooing business related to the oil in¬ 
dustry. And during the campaign, there 
was even talk about Halifax “spies” 
snooping around St. John’s. The election 
talk was a sign of the times. Despite 
disclaimers by reasonable people in both 
cities, Halifax and St. John’s are in 
competition for the sometimes dubious 
blessings of the oil age. Suspicions, secret 
plans and don’t-quote-me’s are on the 
rise. Board of trade representatives from 
both cities are scurrying to Calgary, 
Houston and overseas—and keeping 
their missions mysterious. 

Harold Giddens, leader of the Halifax 
forces, chuckles coyly: “No, I don’t think 
they’d let me into St. John’s these days.” 
Giddens, an engineer and entrepreneur 
who’s head of the Halifax Board of 
Trade’s oil and gas committee, is trying 
to get oil companies to establish their 
east coast headquarters in Halifax. The 
secret, he says, is to make the com¬ 
panies—“corporately happy, day to day, 
month to month. Supply them with what 
they want when they want it.” He adds: 
“I can’t tell you any more because it 
might jeopardize what I’m doing.” 

Halifax boosters have been spreading 
the word that the city will become the 
“Calgary of the East” while St. John’s 


will become merely the Edmonton— 
Halifax will be white collar, St. John’s, 
blue collar. Halifax, they say, has the 
advantage of being a mainland port, has 
better transport and communications 
links and (this is the touchy one) is a 
more attractive place for business execu¬ 
tives to live. 

St. John’s justifiably bristles at the 
notion that Halifax is cultured while St. 
John’s is in the boondocks. And St. 
John’s promoters argue that Newfound¬ 
land has the oil, and the oilfields must be 
serviced from Newfoundland; oil centres 
such as Calgary, Houston and Aberdeen 
became decision centres for the oil in¬ 
dustry on their own after oil was dis¬ 
covered there, so why not St. John’s? 
Another theory is that the companies 
may not set up east coast headquarters at 
all, but continue to work out of Calgary 
and Houston. 

People in both cities say they don’t 
like this rivalry. “Some people are too 
busy moaning about what Halifax will 
take away to look squarely at the real 
advantages,” say Mark Shrimpton, re¬ 
search director of planning for the City 
of St. John’s. He expects there will be 
plenty of opportunities for both cities. 

Harold Giddens agrees. He says he 
doesn’t like the hints of bad feeling 
arising, either. But one-upmanship seems 
to have its own escalating logic. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


Buchanan’s Tories gear up for ’85 


They tightened their hold on the province in last fall’s election. 
But Premier John Buchanan wants to be around for a long time 


N 


ova Scotia Premier John Buchanan 
can’t trot out any of his trade’s 
neat, sure-to-become-a-historical- 
footnote stories about his first intoxi¬ 
cating taste of politics. As a child, he 
says, politics didn’t interest him. He 
can’t even offer the standard explanation 
of burning ambition or some contentious 
issue to account for his adult decision to 
become a politician. “It just sort of 
happened, I guess,” he says with a shrug. 

But however unlikely a politician he 
may be, Buchanan is now settling in for 
what many believe will be a long run on 
Nova Scotia’s political stage. If Buc¬ 
hanan—whose government was handily 
re-elected last fall—can maintain his 
apparently limitless enthusiasm for grass¬ 
roots, press-the-flesh campaigning, and 
if Nova Scotia’s offshore contains enough 
oil and gas—as Buchanan believes it 
does—to float the province to the 
promised land of prosperity, he could 
very well be premier for as long as he 
wants to be. 

His personal political biography will 
never be the stuff of legend. Buchanan 
says he agreed to be a Tory candidate in 
the 1967 provincial election 
because “I was intrigued by 
the thought of running.”Once 
elected, he planned to be an 
MLA for one term, “then go 
back to my law practice.” He 
ran in 1970, however, because 
he’d been appointed Fisheries 
minister the year before “and 
I thought I should.” When the 
Tory government was defeat¬ 
ed, he again made plans to 
abandon the political ship, 
but changed his mind in 1971 
when then party leader Ike 
Smith resigned. “I wanted to 
see what running for the 
leadership was like,” he ex¬ 
plains. “Well, of course, I 
won, and then there was no 
turning back.” 

“Buchanan may not seem 
like a politician at first,” ad¬ 
mits one former staffer, “but 
he is. And he’s a lot smarter — 
and tougher—than people give 
him credit for.” Rivals, who 
underestimated him in the 
past, regretted it. In 1971, 

Buchanan out-manoeuvred 
two more charismatic candi¬ 
dates (Gerald Doucet and 
Roland Thornhill) to win his 
party’s leadership, then hung 
on to the job despite efforts to 


unseat him after the party was badly 
beaten in the 1974 election. Today, says 
a cabinet minister, there is no question 
that Buchanan is “the boss. He’s in 
charge of the cabinet, in charge of the 
party and in charge of the province.” 

Buchanan displayed his political sur¬ 
vival instincts again during last fall’s 
provincial election campaign. He 
avoided answering Liberal leader Sandy 
Cameron’s charge that a re-elected Tory 
government would drastically increase 
provincial electric power rates, until 
many supporters worried that his silence 
was hurting the party’s chances of re- 
election. Finally, at the beginning of a 
televised debate in the campaign’s final 
week, Buchanan not only pledged not to 
increase power rates in 1981 or 1982 but 
also promised to limit future increases so 
Nova Scotians would pay no more than 
the national average for electricity. It 
was a brilliantly timed bit of fancy 
political footwork that left Cameron— 
who had planned to use the forum to 
continue hammering his attack on energy 
rates—floundering for something to say 
in reply. Buchanan smiles at the memory. 


Buchanan: A lot smarter—and tougher—than people think 


“There were a couple of hundred thou¬ 
sand people watching the debate so it 
was a perfect opportunity for us. Jesus, 
you could go to political meetings in 
every community in the province and say 
the same thing, but it wouldn’t have the 
same impact.” 

On this crisp morning, seated behind 
his desk in his cavernous downtown 
Halifax office, Buchanan clips his finger¬ 
nails as he muses on the election results. 
He wasn’t surprised, he says, at either his 
victory or its wide margin. (The Tories 
won 37 of 59 seats.) “We expected to 
win,” he explains nonchalantly, “because 
we’d honored the commitments we made 
in the last campaign.” 

As he talks, Buchanan sounds less 
like a politician and more like the self- 
satisfied chairman of the board of a well- 
to-do corporation. The analogy is apt, 
suggests Reg Allen, a former Tory pro¬ 
vincial campaign manager. During the 
Sixties, as credit manager for Imperial 
Oil, Allen had a number of business 
dealings with Buchanan, then a Spryfield 
lawyer and fledgling real estate developer. 
“I was always very impressed by his 
business acumen, his sense of judgment.” 

“Buchanan’s strength isn’t ideology,” 
adds a Halifax Tory admirer. “It’s that 
he’s an exuberant, friendly fellow who 
enjoys meeting people and 
cares about them, and doesn’t 
seem phony doing it. He re¬ 
members people’s names and 
when he met them and the 
name of their brother or 
mother.” 

Will that be enough for 
Nova Scotia voters? “It de¬ 
pends,” says one of Buchanan’s 
advisers. “We have to keep 
our promises on power rates 
and we have to keep plugging 
away at energy self-sufficiency. 
If oil and gas come on, we’re 
laughing. The next election is 
the one that will tell the tale.” 

John Buchanan is already 
planning for it. With the 
Liberals in disarray after win¬ 
ning their smallest ever per¬ 
centage of the popular vote 
and the NDP still fragmented 
by internal bickering, Buc¬ 
hanan sees the next four years 
as an opportunity for the Tor¬ 
ies to solidify their hold on the 
province. “We have an oppor¬ 
tunity now to make some per¬ 
manent gains,” he says. “All 
we have to do is provide the 
right kind of government.” 
Buchanan doesn’t miss a beat. 
“We will,” he says, “we will.” 


Stephen Kimber 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


The wolf knocks at the door 
of N.B.’s sawmill industry 

If people don V start building more houses, sawmill operators will 
be in real trouble this year. So will many rural communities 

B 


uild your house out of wood, the 
old nursery tale warns, and the 
wolf will come and blow it down. 
Rural New Brunswick, acting on the 
premise that people would always build 
houses from the most plentiful material 
around, built its economy on wood. Last 
year, people virtually stopped building 
houses. This year, rural New Brunswick 
finds the wolf at its door. 

Trees are to New Brunswick what 
cars are to Detroit, the foundation of 
existence. The forest industry accounts 
for $1 out of every $2 generated by the 
economy. The province’s 10 pulp mills, 
owned by large corporations and located 
mainly in urban centres, provide 8,000 
jobs. The 150 sawmills, run mainly by 
small companies in rural communities, 
provide 6,000 jobs. Pulp mills are worth 
more than sawmills to New Brunswick in 


Pinet says, “If the mill doesn’t reopen in 
the spring. Baker Brook will be in 
trouble.” Throughout New Brunswick, 
mill operators and mayors echo these 
sentiments. 

Tony Rumbold, executive director 
of the Maritime Lumber Bureau in 
Amherst, N.S., which speaks for the 
Atlantic region sawmill industry, says 
New Brunswick’s sales volume dropped 
by 25% in 1981 over 1980. And prices 
have plummeted. Wood that once sold 
for $280 per 1,000 board feet sold in 1981 
for as low as $ 150, which, for most mills, 
does not cover costs. N.B. mills sell a 
third of their production in the U.S., a 
quarter overseas, and the rest locally or 
to neighboring provinces. Rumbold says 
for much of the year overseas sales 
carried the industry, but these markets 
soured in the fall. “We’ve never had a 
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Couturier: No buyers for his five million board feet of lumber 


dollar terms, but in terms of community 
life, the worth of healthy sawmills is 
inestimable. If the housing industry re¬ 
mains as depressed in 1982 as it was in 
1981, the consequences for rural New 
Brunswick could be catastrophic. 

Jacques Couturier, vice-president of 
the Raoul Couturier Lumber Co. of 
Baker Brook, shut his mill in October. 
He says he can’t recall another time the 
38-year-old mill has been closed for 
more than a few weeks. “We’ve got five 
million board feet in the yard/’ he says. 
“Normally we don’t go through the 
winter with more than two million. There 
are no orders.” The mill provides the 
livelihood of 300 employees, woods- 
workers and truckers in Baker Brook, a 
village of 500 situated 19 km west of 
Edmundston. Couturier says, “Things 
have never been this bad.” Mayor Rosaire 


situation quite like this,” he says. 
“Before when we had one market that 
was bad, another was good. Now all 
markets are bad.” 

High interest rates, the root of the 
evil, squeeze mill operators two ways. 
Most operators have to borrow money 
to obtain and process the lumber. But 
they can’t sell the product because 
developers are constrained from building 
houses. At the best of times, it takes 
months to process a log from forest to 
construction site; in these slow times, 
with 20%-plus interest rates, the mill 
operators are being chewed alive. Fully 
93% of New Brunswick’s sawmills process 
common softwoods—spruce, jack pine 
and fir—and 60% of their production 
goes for new homes. About 100 of New 
Brunswick’s 150 sawmills are small mom- 
and-pop operations, and many of these 


will not survive. The others are medium¬ 
sized mills such as Couturier’s or large 
mills, sometimes tied in with pulp mills. 
Rumbold says there is still some action 
in the home-renovations market, but 
renovations aren’t going to sustain an 
entire industry. 

The renovations market did sustain 
Myles Russell of Doaktown, president 
of Russell and Swim Ltd., through 
the fall. He sold white pine, an uncom¬ 
mon and expensive wood, for door trim 
and window sashes. Until this winter, the 
60-year-old mill, which employs 70 in 
the plant and 70 in the woods, hadn’t 
been down for nearly 20 years. Russell, 
the president of the Maritime Lumber 
Bureau, says price is as serious a problem 
as demand. “1 have to receive at least 
$240 for 1,000 board feet [of a standard 
size]. And I’ve not been getting it.” The 
mill is the only industry in Doaktown, a 
village between Fredericton and New¬ 
castle. 

The sawmill difficulties couldn’t have 
come at a worse time for the provincial 
government, which has worked for years 
on a sweeping new forest management 
and wood allotment strategy it plans 
to implement April 1. Under the pro¬ 
gram, the government is committed to 
sharply increasing royalty fees for 
wood cut on Crown land to make the 
price for this wood equal to market 
value. Crown wood, a major source of 
supply for the sawmills, has always been 
absurdly cheap, which enraged private 
woodlot owners because it undermined 
their prices. 

The province’s support for higher 
royalty fees springs only partly from a 
belated sense of concern for the private 
woodlot owners. The government devel¬ 
oped the new program in response to 
forecasts that without intensive forest 
management, the province could run 
into wood shortages by century’s end, 
thereby imperilling mills. Tony Rumbold 
says sawmill owners applaud manage¬ 
ment, but hopes the Crown wood fee 
increases will be phased in gradually. 
Myles Russell says a massive fee hike 
this spring would wipe out the very 
mills the government designed the pro¬ 
gram to save. 

Rumbold says the industry won’t 
fully recover unless interest rates come 
way down and stay down for an extended 
period. If that does not appear likely, he 
says, Ottawa should split off the mortgage 
rate and put a ceiling on it. A reasonable 
mortgage rate would spark construction 
of homes, which are badly needed, and 
provide jobs all the way down the line. 

And under the right conditions, Rum¬ 
bold says, this winter’s bleak outlook for 
the wood industry could change quickly. 
“This industry has a great capacity to 
rebound,” he says. “If conditions im¬ 
prove, it can bounce back in six weeks.” 

— Jon Everett 
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_ PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Can Jim Lee spark the Island’s Tories? 




He's a new face as party leader , but so’s the Liberals' Joe Ghiz. 
Looks like a long , hard tussle 


I t could be the longest election cam¬ 
paign in Prince Edward Island’s 
history. Unofficially, it began last fall, 
when the Island’s two main political 
parties hatched new leaders in the space 
of two weeks: Jim Lee, 44, who succeeded 
Tory premier Angus MacLean, and Joe 
Ghiz, 36, who took over the Liberal 
leadership. Ghiz immediately began call¬ 
ing for an early election on the grounds 
that the new premier assumed his job in 
mid-term; Lee insisted he wouldn’t call 
an election before the spring of 1983. 
Faced with the feisty and energetic Ghiz, 
Lee may need all the time he can get to 
prove that the Tories can do more than 
waffle and stall. 

The new premier concedes that the 
government’s performance in the past 
V/i years has been less than dynamic. 
“We’ve been stagnating in finding solu¬ 
tions,” he says. And he was barely sworn 
in as premier when he began making 
tough noises about some of the province’s 
most contentious issues. 

He has promised that the cabinet will 
refuse to allow the Irving-owned Caven¬ 
dish Farms to buy up 6,000 acres of 
Island land. “We will never again allow 
ourselves to become tenants in our own 
province,” he says. He appointed a 
commission of inquiry into the finances 
of the privately owned Maritime Electric 
Co. Ltd. to find out, among other things, 
if the Firm is justified in charging Islanders 
the highest electricity rates in Canada. 
He promised to reorganize and expand 
the Public Utilities Commission, which 
allowed several electricity rate increases 
in a row. He announced the 
cabinet would hold meetings 
in various parts of the Island 
to give Islanders a chance to 
bring their concerns directly 
to the government. He told 
Island fishermen the govern¬ 
ment would back them in at¬ 
tempts to get a better price 
from fish processors. And 
within two weeks of his elec¬ 
tion, there were widespread 
rumors of a major shuffle 
among senior civil servants, 
including some firings. 

At the same time, though, 

Lee has said he’ll carry out 
many of his predecessor’s 
policies (he’s also opposed to 
a highly industrialized Island 
“with smokestacks and pollu¬ 
tion”), and his personal style 
is not far removed from that 
of the contemplative, pipe¬ 


to take suspected abusers of alcohol or 
drugs from their homes and place them 
in treatment centres. But even that bill 
created little stir in the legislature, or in 
the Island media. Last year, the Liberals 
charged that Lee’s department was dis¬ 
pensing patronage by directing welfare 
recipients to spend their cheques in cer¬ 
tain stores. But that issue, too, fizzled 
out in the legislature. 

A former Health Department official 
says Lee is “not a man of great depth— 
but he is able to make decisions.” Lee, 
the former official says, also has political 
savvy. “He has the ability to put his 
finger on the pulse of an issue, see the 
vested interests and decide what decision 
is needed to get the best political 
advantage.” 

Lee’s political training started early. 
The son of a Charlottetown plumber, he 
joined the Young Progressive Conserva¬ 
tives at age 18, became known as an 
effective backroom organizer and later 
served as the party’s provincial director. 
In the 1975 provincial election, he ran 
unsuccessfully in the suburban Char¬ 
lottetown riding of Fifth Queens, but a 
year later, he took the seat in a byelection. 
Against considerable odds — the seat was 
strongly Liberal and Protestant; Lee is 
Catholic — he won a large majority. He 
was re-elected in 1978 and again in 1979, 
when the Tories ended 13 years of 
Liberal rule. 

Lee ran against Angus MacLean in 
the 1976 Conservative leadership conven¬ 
tion. Now he says he’s glad he lost. 
The party was in disarray, in need of 
money, recruits and rebuilding. The 
Tories held only six of the 32 legislature 
seats and had been in opposition so long, 
they’d lost the taste of power. 
What was needed then, Lee 
says, was a politician more 
wise and weathered than 
he. “I feel much more confi¬ 
dent in handling the job now,” 
he says. 

His most formidable chal¬ 
lenge in the months to come 
may be handling debates with 
Joe Ghiz, a fox terrier of a 
man, who seized on a highly 
controversial election issue last 
fall: Nuclear power. Ghiz is 
saying the Island should buy 
power from New Brunswick’s 
Point Lepreau nuclear plant; 
the Tories have been adamant¬ 
ly opposed to Lepreau power 
as a solution to the Island’s 
devastating energy costs. 

For Jim Lee, and for Island 
voters, it looks like a long, hot 
year. — Rob Dykstra 


Lee: A solid, steady middle-roader 

smoking MacLean. Political friends and 
foes alike describe Lee as mild-mannered, 
low-key, blessed with common sense— 
the kind of person who makes a good 
listener. “He’s middle-of-the-road, solid 
and steady,” says Liberal MLA Eddie 
Clark, one of the most outspoken oppo¬ 
sition critics. “Jim is a grass-roots poli¬ 
tician,’’says close friend John Robertson, 
a Summerside dentist who nominated 
Lee for the leadership. “He’s a people- 
oriented type of leader, and he’s willing 
to listen to people’s problems.” 

As Health and Social Services minis¬ 
ter, Lee encountered little criticism. The 
most controversial legislation he piloted 
through was an amendment to the Mental 
Health Act, which gave police the power 


The campaign may not be official, but it's under way 
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Trouble in the Crosbie empire 


While closures and bankruptcies plague some of his companies, 
Andrew Crosbie pins his hopes on what’s offshore 


T ime was when Andrew Crosbie, one 
of the richest and busiest business¬ 
men in Newfoundland, answered 
his own phone, even if it was only to tell 
an inquiring reporter, “No comment.” 
But for the past six months the head of 
St. John’s-based Crosbie Enterprises has 
played the elusive butterfly. The reason: 
The once-proud Crosbie empire—two 
dozen companies spanning real estate, 
newspapers, fish packing, insurance, con¬ 
struction and trucking, to name a few— 
seems to be crumbling. 

A decade ago, Crosbie was on the 
Wink of major expansion. Today his 
realm is shrinking. A run of trouble 
which has folded several companies is 
now almost a year old, but the crucial 
blow came in late November when one 
of the brightest jewels in the Crosbie 
crown, Newfoundland Engineering and 
Construction Co. (NECCO), went into 
receivership. NECCO had been a Crosbie 
company since 1951 when Andrew’s 
father, Chesley Crosbie, was laying the 
foundations of the empire, and the com¬ 
pany fattened on such major government 
projects as Confederation Building and 
the St. John’s Arts and Culture Centre. 
Andrew returned from a two-month 
European vacation the night the bad 
news broke. 

Lack of work was not NECCO’s 
immediate problem. The company had 
recently won a Newfoundland govern¬ 
ment contract to build a $ 10-million 
hospital at Port aux Basques, but lost 
the job because it couldn’t come up with 
the required performance bond. At the 
time it went into receivership, NECCO 
was working on the downtown St. John’s 
Toronto-Dominion Building project. If 
NECCO closes permanently, several 
hundred construction workers and about 
20 administrative personnel will have to 
find jobs elsewhere. “No one wants to see 
this happen,” a Newfoundland Public 
Works official says. “The health of the 
construction industry depends on com¬ 
petition. That’s how the customer gets 
the best price. It’s sad.” 

A year ago, NECCO’s failure to raise 
a $900,000 performance bond would 
have been unthinkable. But a measly 
$ 175,000 fuel bill pushed another Crosbie 
company, Chimo Shipping, into bank¬ 
ruptcy last August. Two weeks earlier a 
Montreal shipyard, Versatile Vickers, 
had a lien placed on Chimo’s container 
ship A.C. Crosbie as she lay tied up on 
the south side of St. John’s harbor. 
Vickers claimed it was still owed $1.5 
million for refitting the ship in 1980. 


Before Chimo Shipping foundered, 
Crosbie Enterprises’ heavy equipment 
and office supplies division went out of 
business. Crosbie said at the time that 
soaring interest rates made him close 
Domac Enterprises. It was too costly to 
hold on to inventories. (Domac’s was a 
voluntary liquidation, which means it 
wound up without owing any money, 
but Terra Jet, a Quebec all-terrain-vehicle 
manufacturer, has sued Crosbie Enter¬ 
prises for nearly $ 14,000 which Terra Jet 
claims Domac still owed it.) 

There were rumors of trouble within 
the Crosbje conglomerate last spring 
when Avalon Lounge, which operated 
three of the largest beer parlors in St. 
John’s, was placed in receivership. Ava¬ 
lon was not technically a link in the 



Crosbie's once-powerful realm is shrinking 


Crosbie corporate chain, but Andrew 
Crosbie personally held 20% of its shares 
and he was president of the company. By 
June Avalon was bankrupt, overcome 
by debts of $1.3 million, including 
$360,000 in back rent owing to, inter¬ 
estingly enough, Crosbie Enterprises 
which, as whole or part owner of two 
shopping malls in St. John’s, was one of 
Avalon’s landlords. Occasionally a story 
gets distorted, like the one which had a 
St. John’s shopping mall, half owned by 
Crosbie Enterprises, being sold. In fact 
the mortgage holders, Great West Life 
Investments of Winnipeg, had brought 
in their own management, but there was 
no change in ownership. Gossip about 
what might happen to Crosbie’s Atlantic 
Place, the nine-storey office-retail com¬ 
plex on Water Street in the capital. 


continued unabated into winter. So far 
there is no hard evidence the Bank of 
Commerce (which is thought to hold a 
sizable mortgage on the property) is 
taking any steps to change its manage¬ 
ment or ownership. 

Bankruptcies and closures aren’t the 
whole story. Crosbie has also been divest¬ 
ing himself of some of his interests. In 
October, Crosbie Enterprises got rid of 
The Daily News , the St. John’s morning 
newspaper it had owned for 12 years. 
Senior management, already sharehold¬ 
ers in the paper, took over the operation 
for an undisclosed amount. And Crosbie 
has sold a large parcel of land north of 
St. John’s—where a housing develop¬ 
ment was planned—for nearly $5 million. 
Meanwhile, Gander businessman Harry 
Steele’s Newfoundland Capital Corpora¬ 
tion picked up Newfoundland Steam¬ 
ships, formerly operated as a joint ven¬ 
ture by Clarke Shipping’s holding com¬ 
pany and Chimo. Newfoundland Capital 
is now parent company of Eastern Pro¬ 
vincial Airways, in which Andrew Cros¬ 
bie used to hold controlling interest. 
Crosbie sold off that interest in two large 
chunks in the 1970s, as Crosbie Enter¬ 
prises planned its expansion into the 
offshore petroleum support field. 

Crosbie Offshore Services is the new 
glamor company in the Crosbie network, 
and if there’s anything to cheer Andrew 
Crosbie this winter, it could be Crosbie 
Offshore. Owned just over 50% by Cros¬ 
bie Enterprises and the rest by Austra¬ 
lian emigrant businessman Richard Spel- 
lacy, Crosbie Offshore supplies material 
and catering services to offshore drilling 
rigs. Despite the plodding pace of New¬ 
foundland offshore development, Spel- 
lacy estimates Crosbie Offshore’s busi¬ 
ness—$29 million in sales in 1980, he 
says—will double by 1983 and quadruple 
by 1985. Crosbie Enterprises’ much- 
vaunted joint ventures—one as part of 
the DAC Group with Canada’s Davie 
Shipbuilding and Norway’s Aker En¬ 
gineering, and another with the West 
German Offshore Shipping Association 
(OSA)—may be less active than their 
participants had hoped, but they could 
still take off if east coast offshore 
development does. All these activities, 
however, demand enormous capital in¬ 
vestment: DAC, for example, hopes to 
build offshore platforms at Mortier Bay 
on the south coast of Newfoundland. 

Andrew Crosbie’s grandfather, Sir 
John Crosbie, made a comfortable for¬ 
tune in fish and marine insurance, but 
the 1929 crash caught him napping. 
Andrew’s father, Ches, was equally adept 
at making millions and losing them, but 
made more than he lost. Now 48-year- 
old Andrew is striving to salvage some¬ 
thing from the ruins of major segments 
of the empire. For Crosbie it is the 
severest test of his 15-year business 
career. — Randy Joyce 
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Late last year , Nova Scotias most famous expatriate came back 
to tape her first U.S. television special on home ground—and to 
talk about her success. The good news? It feels real good 

Interview by Harris Sullivan 

I f you knew Anne Murray back in the 
late Sixties and haven’t seen her for 
some time, the first thing you might 
notice about her today is her walk. Back 
in the old days, when Anne was singing 
in such places as the Grand Hotel in 
Yarmouth and the Monterey Lounge in 
Halifax and living in a modest little 
apartment in south end Halifax, she 
always complained about the way she 
walked, especially onstage. 

“I walk like a truck driver,” she’d say. 

And she did. But when she arrived at a 
crowded news conference in a make¬ 
shift press room in the legislature building 
in Halifax in November, she walked to 
the front of the room with a fluid, almost 
sexy grace. She’d been practising. 

Of course, there’ve been other, more 
profound changes in Anne Murray’s life 
since the days when this girl from Spring- 


hill, N.S., sang barefoot in Maritime 
bars. She’s no longer, as she once was, 
tense and self-conscious onstage. She’s 
no longer struggling unsuccessfully, as 
she did in the early Seventies, to find an 
audience somewhere between country 
music and middle-of-the-road pop. 
Today her performances are firmly 
focused on anyone who likes soft ballads 
delivered in a distinctive, smoky contralto 
that is one of the best pure voices in pop 
music. 

And she’s rich and famous. She’s a 
worldwide star who’s sold 11 million 
records and performed in places she’d 
only dreamed about as a promising 
young singer—the Grand Ole Opry, Car¬ 
negie Hall, Las Vegas. 

Anne Murray was in Nova Scotia in 
November to tape her first U.S. network 
television special, an hour-long CBS 
Christmas show. Suntanned Los Angeles 


Taping for CBS: Men of the Deeps 
(above) and coastline starred 

television crews and singer-songwriter- 
film actor Kris Kristofferson joined her 
and an army of local performers at Nova 
Scotia locations for a show that gave 
prime-time TV exposure to Anne and 
her native province. 

It was a family affair, as well. Twenty- 
four of her relatives were with her at 
Keltic Lodge in Cape Breton as part of 
the show, and for Anne, having her five 
brothers, their wives and children and 
her mother along made the tedious work 
of television easier. “It was great,” she 
said. “It’s the first time we had all been 
together for seven years. I’ll tell you, they 
had a first-hand look at how difficult 
television is. Now they know I earn my 
money.” 

Television is nothing new for Anne. 
She’s performed on several Canadian 
specials and, rare for most singers, started 
her career on television. Most singers 
start out in bars and concert halls. Anne 
was a regular on a national television 
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show out of Halifax, Singalong Jubilee, 
while still in her teens and says now, 
“What a luxury; there I was singing on 
national television as a part-time 
summer job.” 

In addition to giving her national 
exposure, Singalong led to meeting Bill 
Langstroth, who was host and performer 
on the program. They were married in 
1975 after Langstroth had gone through 
long divorce proceedings that forced the 
couple to keep their romance secret. 
They now have two children, William, 5, 
and Dawn, 2 Vi, and live in a 13-room 
home in suburban Toronto. 

Anne’s career is hot. Her manager 
Len Rambeau, a native of Smelt Brook, 
N.S., who has been with her since she 
moved to Toronto in 1971, estimates 


close to eight million of her 11 million 
record sales came since 1978, when she 
released her most successful recording, 
“You Needed Me” (1.2 million sales in 
the U.S. alone). 

Anne had badly needed a hit single to 
revive a career that was sputtering in the 
mid-Seventies. “You Needed Me”quickly 
rose to number one on the American 
music tabulation charts. Like her first 
big hit 10 years earlier, “Snowbird,” the 
song is perfectly suited to Anne’s husky 
voice, which seems to take on sensuous 
new textures with each year. Although 
the “pipes” were always good, there was 
a mechanical detachment to some of her 
early work that is fast disappearing. Her 
melancholy reading of “You Needed 
Me” lifts the song to heights it may not 


have reached with another singer and 
earned her a “Grammy” in 1979 as best 
female pop performer, the highest award 
you can win in her business. 

During her Halifax visit, Anne set 
aside an hour for an interview with 
Atlantic Insight. She still had the girl- 
next-door look of the early days—an 
image she once tried to squelch. She 
wore pink corduroy slacks, pink ankle 
socks, grey loafers and a white-and-pink 
blouse, and the hairdresser hadn’t yet 
fixed up her blonde hair. The only 
indication of her 36 years were hints of 
lines around her eyes. The natural 
warmth and honesty were still there. 
And, for the record, in the privacy of her 
hotel suite, the truck driver walk was, 
too. 


Insight: Are you getting tired of that girl- 
next-door image? I noticed you flinched 
every time you were introduced as 
“ Canada’s Sweetheart”the other night. 
Murray: Yeah, I know. It sounds so 
namby-pamby when it’s said out loud. 
On the other hand, that’s the way people 
see me and why fight it? That’s the way I 
am. I mean, all I can sell is myself. I’ve 
been selling myself for years, and there 
were times when people told me it wasn’t 
going to work. They were looking for 
gimmicks all the time, trying to get me to 
appeal to a more hippy-dippy audience. 


get where I am. I haven’t closed doors 
behind me. I’ve never had to fire anybody 
I still can’t speak to today and be friendly. 
And that’s important to me. I think my 
audience feels that. 

Insight: Sounds as if you have no real 
regrets about the direction you ve taken. 
Murray: That’s true. I’d hate to be 50 
years old and singing rock and roll. I 
could have easily been a rock and roll 
singer. That was my first love, rock and 
roll. But I think down deep I wanted to 
still be singing and performing when I 
was 50 and I couldn’t if I were a rock 



With husband Bill Langstroth 

Let’s face it, I’m not going to appeal to 
another audience because of my image. 
And there’s no way around it because 
that image is really me. 

Insight: No flaws? 

Murray: Sure. I’m lazy and I’m a pro¬ 
crastinator. If it were up to me I would 
work three or four months a year. 
Insight: That's it? 

Murray: People are always looking for 
an angle on me, trying to find something 
wrong. The thing is, I’m a nice person. 
I’ve never had to step over anybody to 


singer. By the way, I think Mick Jagger 
is looking pretty silly these days. What is 
he, 40? 

Insight: Speaking of Jagger, the word is 
that he's become extremely paranoid 
since the shooting of John Lennon. He's 
constantly worried that he'll be next. Do 
you have those fears? 

Murray: Yes. It’s frightening. I’m the 
kind of person who trusts everybody, 
but I’ve been bothered ever since Lennon 
was shot. But you can’t dwell on those 
things. I don’t like the idea of body¬ 
guards, but sometimes it’s necessary. 


Insight: Do you worry when you're on¬ 
stage that there might be some nut there 
in the audience? 

Murray: Yes, I think about it. It’s only a 
flash, though. Actually, I don’t even like 
talking about it. 

Insight: OK, let's talk about your singing. 
It seems to get better as you get older. Do 
you think so? 

Murray: Yes, no doubt about it. They 
say—whoever they are—that your voice 
peaks somewhere in your 40s, so maybe 
I’ll get even better. Have you heard 
Peggy Lee on that beer TV commercial? 
She’s got to be 60 and she still has that 
great voice. 

Insight: Your material also seems to be 
more consistent. 

Murray: That’s true. You’re at the mercy 
of people providing the songs. When 
you’re not hot, you don’t get the same 
choice. I felt lost there for a while 
without a lot of good material. Then 
along came “You Needed Me.” I was 
fortunate to get it. 

Insight: You’re at your best with that 
song. I can't imagine anyone else singing 
it as well. 

Murray: It’s a combination, I think, of 
the song and my voice—it’s magical and 
perfect for me. Even now when I sing it, 
it’s as if I wrote it. It’s as if it were a part 
of me. You only get songs like that 
maybe two or three times in your lifetime, 
I’m sure. Funny, soon as you get a song 
like that, everything comes your way. 
I’m getting all kinds of material now. 
Insight: Your material, though, often 
sounds too similar. Some people call it 
bland—some of it. 

Murray: I hear that all the time. A lot of 
that has to do with my voice, the kind of 
sound I have. I can’t change that. And I 
get a lot of ballads because that’s what I 
do best. I’d like to do more uptempo 
material, but I don’t hear much decent 
uptempo stuff. Anyway, if you get 
something good going, why change it? 
We’re in the business to appeal to as 
many people as we can. If you have a 
momentum going and it’s going with 
ballads, why would you stop? That’s 
stupid, to me. 

Insight: Give them what they want to 
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hear. Not very daring, some people 
might say. 

Murray: Listen, over the years I’ve 
acquired a feeling for what people want 
to hear and I know what I like. Put all 
those together and—well, God, you can’t 
argue with success. 

Insight: There are different levels of 
success, though. Some critics say that by 
pandering to one narrow style of music, 
you 're not stretching your talent. 

Murray: Well, it’s easy for them to say. I 
appeal to a certain section of the public 
and I’m not about to turn them off. 
Insight: Then you're not about to become 
a hot jazz singer in the next few months? 
Murray: But I am going to do an album 
of oldies, some Thirties and Forties 
songs. I think my voice is a natural for 
that kind of thing. 

Insight: What about movies? 

Murray: Burt Reynolds has been trying 
to get me in movies. I was supposed to 
read for a part in The Best Little Whore¬ 
house in Texas. I went to Los Angeles 
for a meeting with the people making the 
movie. They were keen. But it turned out 
the movie was too long, so they cut out 
the part I was supposed to do. 

Insight: What a start—cut out of a movie 
before they even started shooting! 
Murray: You know, 1 felt a feeling of 
relief. I’ve just got to a point where I have 
a good balance between career and 
family, and it scared me to death that 1 
would have to make a choice, the kind of 
choice that making that movie would 
have forced on me—you know, on loca¬ 
tion for two or three months, away from 
them. I’m glad I didn’t have to make that 
decision. 

Insight: Don't tell me a Springhillgirl, as 
big a star as you are, wouldn 7 jump at 
the right movie with the right script? 
Everybody wants to be in movies. 

Murray: Frankly, being in movies, as 
such, doesn’t intrigue me. You know 
what intrigues me—I think the more 
things you do, the more rounded you 
become as a performer and as a person, 
and movies would give me that extra 
dimension. If you think about it, every¬ 
body who has made it enormously in my 
business has done movies. 

Insight: What about theatre? 

Murray: That doesn’t appeal to me, at 
least not now. I really like the idea of 
being in control, and I don’t think of 
being in control in theatre. 

Insight: Back in the old days, you always 
said if it came down to family or show 
business, you'd choose family. You have 
your own children now. Are you satisfied 
that you 're pulling off that dual role — 
mother and artist? 

Murray: Well, I’ve certainly cut down my 
touring schedule since I’ve had the child¬ 
ren. I only do about 100 dates a year. 1 
don’t feel my children have suffered. But 
you never know until they grow up. They 
don’t seem to be bothered when I go 
away. They know I have to go to work, 

and I make sure they do all the things 
kids should do—piano lessons, skating 
lessons, friends. Anyway, I now believe 
it’s good for kids to be independent. I 
was shy as a child, and it was painful. My 
kids won’t go through that. I’ll tell you, 
though, I fought myself on that whole 
question of my career and my children. 
The guilt is so strong. I always thought 
I’d be a housewife and mother and 
nothing else, that I’d be with my kids all 
the time. It’s not happening that way. 
You can only hope you’re doing the right 
thing. 

Insight: Would you encourage them to 
get into the music business? 

Murray: I’ll encourage them to do any¬ 
thing. William already has a set of 
drums. [Pauses] To answer your question 
honestly, I would hate to see them go in 
the music business. It’s tough. 

that’s rare in this business. I’ll give you 
another example. Barbra Streisand was 
backstage at the first Grammy awards I 
went to. Everybody was there, big stars, 
and everybody talked to each other. 
There was this nice camaraderie. But not 
with Streisand. She was surrounded by 
security people and there was no way 
you could go up and talk with her. I 
mean, she’s a peer of mine and I’d like to 
have been able to go up and tell her how 
much I’ve admired her. No way. So I just 
said to myself, give me a break, yuk. I 
wouldn’t want to get like that. 

Insight: There's another downer about 
being a star—the lack of privacy. I hear, 
for example, that somebody came up to 
you at your father's funeral and tried to 
pitch a song to you. 

Murray: I was so angry. If Bill had been 
there he would have hit the guy. It was 
awful. Fortunately, the number of people 
who do that kind of thing is small. 
Insight: What are you doing with all 
your money? 

Murray: A lot of it is invested in property 
in Florida and here [Peggy’s Cove, Pug- 
wash, N.S.] and a lot is in annuities and 
blue chip stocks—pretty safe things, just 
like me. [Laughs] 

Insight: How much are you worth these 
days? 

Murray: I don’t really know, I’ve never 
asked. I know I could stop work 
tomorrow and never have to worry. 
Insight: Can you single out the one most 
satisfying event that has happened to 
you in your career? 

Murray: I think, sitting in a chair, eight 
months pregnant at home in Toronto, 
watching the Grammies on TV and 
hearing that I’d won top female pop 
vocalist of the year in the category with 
Streisand, Donna Summer, Carly Simon 
and Olivia Newton-John. That did it. It 
was like a dream. I couldn’t believe it 
because I honestly didn’t think I’d win. 
That was pretty good company. The 
other thing that comes to mind was 
hearing my voice with strings for the first 
time back on the Snowbird album. That 
was spine-tingling. As a young singer, I 
never thought I’d hear my voice with 
strings. 

Insight: Have you changed much over 
the years, after all that you ve accom¬ 
plished? 

Murray: The only way I’ve changed is I’m 
a little tougher about the way I do things 
professionally. I insist on having things 
done a certain way because I’ve learned 
the right way to do things. And I’m not 
nearly as vulnerable as I used to be. Then 
again, none of us are. 

Insight: The best is still to come? 

Murray: Yeah. You have to feel that way. 
Every time I’ve turned around there’s 
something new. I sing in Nashville at the 
Grand Ole Opry, Radio City Music Hall 
in New York, then Las Vegas—three 
totally different scenes. Then there’s TV 
and concerts. It never stops. IS 

A little tougher, not so vulnerable 

Insight: Sounds as if you regret it. 

Murray: No, it’s just I wish the tough 
times hadn’t happened between 1970 
and 1975. They were miserable. Not only 
that, Bill and I had to keep a low profile 
because his divorce had not been final¬ 
ized. It was just a miserable time, not 
only for my career but personally as well. 
Funny, though, as soon as my personal 
life came together, my career took off. It 
was like a burden had been lifted, not 
having to hide anymore, being able to 
talk about our relationship openly. Then 
we got married, had a baby and every¬ 
thing turned around. 

Insight: Are there aspects of being a star 
that you don 7 like? 

Murray: Yeah, you get disappointed in 
some of the people you meet. Most 
people in show business are “on” all the 
time. You talk to them and they look 
through you. There’s a wall and they’re 
behind it in their own little world. There 
are exceptions. Perry Como, for example. 
He was one of my heroes when I was a 
kid and he was so nice when I met him. 
Kris Kristofferson is like that. You feel 
as if you’re talking to human beings 
when you talk with them. Believe me, 
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Noble: A national tour as Joey 


I t’s no good to be shy if you’re going to 
play me,” Joseph R. Smallwood ad¬ 
vised actor Kevin Noble before the open¬ 
ing of Rising Tide Theatre’s show about 
Newfoundland’s first premier. A collec¬ 
tive creation by the cast, director Donna 
Butt and Toronto playwright Rick Salu- 
tin, Joey played to sold-out houses 
across the island last fall. This month it 
begins a three-week run in Toronto. Butt 
also plans a national tour in the fall, and 
the CBC may mount a national television 
production. Noble has been acting since 
high school, first in amateur theatre and 
later, after two years of theatre school in 
Montreal, professionally. Most of that 
has been in Newfoundland, where he’s 
probably best known as taxidriver Dolph 
in CBC’s Up at Ours series. But work 
hasn’t been steady and giving up the 
acting career “is always a couple of steps 
away,” he says. Born in the first year of 
the Smallwood government. Noble spent 
his childhood between Nippers Harbour 
and St. John’s. “It’s like 1 was playing my 
brother,” he says. “Joey has been in the 
limelight as long as I’ve been alive.” 
Noble’s portrayal—part caricature, part 
tribute—won Smallwood’s approval. 
While he criticized the show for taking 
liberties with history, the former premier 
praised the production and even lent 
Noble his own homburg hat (an essential 
prop) for the provincial tour. 


B eing leader of the New Democratic 
Party in Newfoundland isn’t every¬ 
thing to Peter Fenwick. The 37-year-old 
professor of political science and eco¬ 
nomics at Bay St. George Community 
College in Stephenville also has a budding 
greenhouse business and a large family 
to look after. Fenwick, his wife and six 
kids live in Cape St. George at the tip of 
the Port au Port Peninsula, one of two 
French-speaking settlements left on the 
island. It’s also an agricultural area, and 
the Fenwick farm boasts a 5,000-square- 


foot, semi-solar commercial greenhouse 
for tomatoes and bedding plants. Al¬ 
though Fenwick’s official biography pegs 
him as a native of Ontario (“I told the 
party executive it would be a major 
liability, but I cannot apologize for where 
I was born”), he’s been in Newfoundland 
since 1968. Unhappy at his job with 
IBM, he decided to try for work in 
Newfoundland and got involved with 
the NDP a few years ago, running in the 
1979 provincial general election for near¬ 
by St. Barbe district. He lost, but im¬ 
pressed the party by getting 800 votes 
(the winner got 1,900) after a lean, nine- 
day, $200 campaign in a district where he 
was “virtually unknown.” Without a 
salary to offer or any members in the 
House of Assembly, the provincial NDP 
had some trouble finding a replacement 
for Fonse Faour, the former MP who 
recently resigned the provincial leader¬ 
ship to go back to his Corner Brook law 
practice. Fenwick admits he was ap¬ 
proached several times before he said 
yes, but now that he’s got the volunteer 
position, his “absolute priority” is to get 
some NDP members elected. 

H arold Currie, 52, of Dartmouth, 
N.S., owns so many cars, he could 
drive a different model every day of the 
week. And these are very special cars. 
Currie, who repairs ships’ propellers for 
a living, has had a passion for antique 
cars since he was a boy in Owen Sound, 
Ont. He bought his first—a 1931 Model 
A Ford—21 years ago for $40. Now he 
owns three Model A Fords, one Model T 
Ford, one Willys Knight sedan and two 
Buicks. Currie’s wife, Patricia, drives her 
1952 Buick as a personal car, and he’s 
restoring a 1947 Buick for a 1985 cross- 
Canada antique car tour. But the Curries’ 
sporty 1930 Ford cabriolet (similar to a 
coupe with a folding top), the pride of 


the fleet, goes only to the odd car show. 
The Curries bought the cabriolet in 
1970. “The fenders were off,” Currie 
says, “and the body was sagging. It was a 
basket case.” He worked on it for three 
years, building a new wooden frame and 
installing a new engine. One of Currie’s 
biggest problems as a collector is storage 
space. His dream is to one day store and 
display his cars in a museum. For now, 
the Model A coupe and the 1952 Buick 
take up the Curries’ driveway; the other 
cars are stored in two rented garages and 
a trailer. And acquiring antique cars— 
and buying parts—is getting expensive. 
But Currie says: “It’s the only hobby I 
know of where you can get your money 
back any time you want to.” 

W hen Sarah and Ray Glover sold 
their thriving costume sales-and- 
rentals business in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
to retire in tiny Bear River, N.S., three 
years ago, they planned to take it easy. It 
hasn’t quite worked out that way. First, 
word got around that Sarah, 59, was a 
skilled costume maker, a trade she picked 
up during the 30 years she and Ray, 62, 
danced in professional folk troupes. Soon 
there were requests from throughout 
Nova Scotia for Halloween outfits, orders 
for community festival mascots, calls for 
animal costumes for television commer¬ 
cials. Then the Glovers decided to set up 
a museum, attached to their rambling 
house near Digby, to display the 500 
ethnic costumes they’ve collected over 
the years. Sarah’s favorites include a 
century-old Chinese turquoise satin gown 
(worn with eight-inch-high stilt shoes) 
and colorful Balkan outfits that resemble 
those the Glovers wore as dancers. The 
museum is open to the public June 15 to 
Oct. 1 (other times by appointment). The 
rest of the year, Sarah’s busy at her old 
trade. “It’s a full-time job,” she says. 
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S ometimes when Patricia Jenkins is 
sitting in the living room of her 
Gagetown, N.B., home with her cat 
dozing on another chair, she hears foot¬ 
steps coming down the hall. She and the 
cat look up, but no one ever enters. But 
Jenkins says an invisible “presence” walks 
across the room, followed every step by 
the watchful eyes of the cat. Jenkins, a 
weaver in her 70s who usually lives alone 
in her 171-year-old house, believes her 
guest is the spirit of the young Johnson 
woman who died upstairs in childbirth 
in the early 19th century. Jenkins, who is 
best known as the designer of the New 
Brunswick tartan, says she’s never been 
frightened by the strange goings-on, but 
some visitors will not sleep without a 
light on. When Jenkins first moved into 
the house in the 1940s, she and the ghost 
had a sharp disagreement over where to 
hang an oil painting. Jenkins placed it 
over the living-room mantel. “The next 
morning it was sitting on the mantel 
against the wall—the wire was still on 
the picture and the hook was firmly in 
place against the wall.” Jenkins put it 
back up. “And the next day, the same 
thing, it was down.” She hung it on 
another wall, and found it on a table. 
She tried two different places upstairs, 
but that didn’t work either. Finally, she 
hung it in the dining room. That seemed 
to please the ghost. The painting is still 
there. 


Mattson: Having fun in the slow lane 

W hile he was living in Ontario, New 
Brunswick country singer Larry 
Mattson’s career seemed headed for the 
top: In 1979, he had a national hit song, 
“Queen of the Ball,” and RPM magazine 
named him Canada’s most promising 
country male vocalist of the year. Then 
he decided to take a detour. “I found the 
pace of life up there was a little too fast,” 
he says, “and 1 wanted to do something a 
little different.” Now Mattson, 45, is 
back in St. Stephen, N.B., with his three- 
piece band. Easy Country, performing 
live country shows in schools, halls and 


Tingley: "My boss was a carpenter" 


W hat’s a Catholic priest doing in the 
woods wearing steel-toed workboots 
and hardhat, and barking orders at 
fallers and skidder operators? “It’s noth¬ 
ing unusual,” jokes Rev. Gerald Tingley, 
parish priest at St. Alexis Church in 
Rollo Bay, P.E.I. “After all, my boss was 
a carpenter.” Father Tingley, 43, is a 
founder of Eastern Kings Forestry Pro¬ 
ducts Ltd., which, with the help of 
government funds, last summer opened 
the Island’s first hardwood sawmill 


arenas in small communities of south¬ 
western New Brunswick. But he’s also 
trying to nurture a home-grown recording 
and producing industry in the Maritimes. 
A recent single, “Your Memory Lingers,” 
was widely played on Maritime country 
stations in the fall. Mattson recorded the 
song on his family-owned record label 
and distributed it to radio stations him¬ 
self. And after a year of performing in 
gymnasiums and Legion halls, he’s happy 
to be building up a strong following 
among the Maritimes’ legions of country 
fans. “I’m doing what I’ve always wanted 
to do and having fun doing it,” he says. 


near Souris. 
“What we were 
looking for was some 
sort of community 
development thing 
that would give this 
area a hold on the future,” 
says Tingley, who acted as liai¬ 
son between local mill organizers and 
government officials. “We decided on a 
marriage of the resources of the forest 
and the unemployed.” He’s now vice- 
chairman of the company’s community- 
based board of directors, chief public 
relations man and, if needed, adviser and 
troubleshooter. The lumbering priest 
comes by his love for the woods honestly. 
He grew up in northern New Brunswick, 
where his father started a sawmill at age 
18. Tingley says some of his parishioners 
find his double role “very confusing.” 
But being cloistered away from working 
people “is just not my bag,” he says. “I 
tend to be a down-to-earth person.” 

S tudents at Charlottetown’s Atlantic 
Police Academy call classmate John 
Reynolds “Superdad” and come to him 
for advice and help with their studies. 
Small wonder. Reynolds, the father of 
three daughters, is, at 40, twice the age of 
most police cadets. He also has a law 
degree, a PhD in entomology and plant 
genetics, has done post-doctoral work at 
Ohio State University in acarology (the 
study of mites and ticks), has taught 
communications, meteorology and tax¬ 
onomy at the University of New Bruns¬ 
wick and has published about 40 research 
papers and six books on communications 
and the environment. Now he wants to 
be a policeman. “Police work is just 
specialized work in law,” he says. “In¬ 
vestigative work will not be too different 
from scientific research.” Reynolds be¬ 
came interested in police work after his 
first year at UNB, when he worked with 
the Fredericton, N.B., police department 
for the summer. “I enjoyed that work 
with the police department more than 
any other work I have done,” he says. 
When he finished his law degree, he got a 
full-time job with the Fredericton depart¬ 
ment and enrolled in the police academy 
for basic police training. When he 
graduates this spring, he’ll perform the 
duties of a constable for at least two 
years. Eventually he hopes to work on 
specialized crime, act as legal counsel or 
liaison between the courts and the depart¬ 
ment or become a police training in¬ 
structor. “Criminals are getting smarter 
all the time,” he says. “There’ll be a need 
for smarter police officers.” And, while 
there may be a surplus of university 
professors, police work offers a secure 
job future. “There will never be a shortage 
of crime.” m 
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Who’s winning the war 
over chemical spraying? 


lated herbicides can cause cancer, birth 
defects, and genetic mutation. 

At the same time, Donald Palfrey, 
Nova Scotia’s chief weed control inspec¬ 
tor, reports that in 32 years of working 
with 2,4-D, “I know of not one instance 


Not the environmentalists. In Nova Scotia , dozens of herbicide 
and pesticide spray programs continue almost unnoticed. 
Theres more to come 


By Parker Donham 

U ntil recently, environmentalists ap¬ 
peared to have the upper hand in 
the bitter debate over chemical 
spraying in Nova Scotia. The province 
has refused to allow chemical spraying 
against the spruce budworm. A court 
injunction barred Nova Scotia Forest 
Industries (NSFI) from using herbicide 
to kill unwanted hardwoods in a forest 
plot near Big Pond, Cape Breton County. 
After public protests, the same company 
voluntarily withdrew proposals for simi¬ 
lar herbicide spray programs at Keppoch 
Mountain and Lochaber Lake in Anti- 
gonish County. And local opposition 
forced cancellation of roadside weed 
spraying in Annapolis, Cumberland, and 
Halifax counties. 

But if anti-spray forces have won 
most of the battles, they appear to be 
losing the war. Without public notice or 
debate, Nova Scotia has embarked on a 
forest management program that will see 


many thousands of forested acres sprayed 
annually with herbicides. 

Few issues muster such bitter opposi¬ 
tion from such a broad spectrum of the 
public—people united only by their belief 
that pesticides endanger health and defile 
the environment. Yet the civil servants 
who advise cabinet ministers on such 
matters present an equally determined 
but opposite view: They regard chemical 
spraying as an indispensible tool to 
protect jobs in several key industries. 
They dismiss purported health risks as 
largely imaginary. 

Neither side lacks ammunition. More 
than 40,000 scientific papers have been 
published on 2,4-D alone. Pesticide ad¬ 
vocates and opponents alike can pro¬ 
duce mountains of documents supporting 
their claims. Writing in a recent issue of 
the Nova Scotia Medical Society Bulle¬ 
tin, Dr. William Thurlow, a Digby sur¬ 
geon known for his outspoken opposition 
to pesticides, cites numerous studies to 
back his contention that 2,4-D and re- 


Bailey: A firm advocate of spraying 
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when this product was documented as 
causing an adverse effect to humans, 
animals or the environment when prop¬ 
erly used.” Not infrequently, the pes¬ 
ticide debate breaks new ground in 
Orwellian rhetoric. “These chemical 
herbicides do not poison the vegetation,” 
declares a power corporation brochure 
explaining its power line spray program. 
“They simply override the normal hor¬ 
mone mechanism and cause the vegeta¬ 
tion to die.” 

It all sounds reminiscent of the bud- 
worm debate, when fear of the children’s 
disease, Reye’s syndrome, played a major 
role in public policy. 

T he grandaddy of all Canadian spray¬ 
ing debates was the controversy in 
Cape Breton in the mid-Seventies over 
whether to mount an aerial assault on 
the island’s severe spruce budworm in¬ 
festation. Industry officials predicted 
economic disaster without spraying. At 
one point, NSF1 flew in the president of 
its Swedish parent firm to declare that 
the company might have to close its Port 
Hawkesbury mill if the Regan govern¬ 
ment didn’t permit spraying. But an 
informal newspaper poll ran 11 to one 
against spraying, and Vince MacLean, 
then Lands and Forests minister and an 
astute reader of public opinion, en¬ 
gineered a cabinet decision against 
spraying. 

Ironically, the widespread forest 
damage resulting from that decision is 
cited by Lands and Forests Department 
officials as a key reason for spraying 
with herbicides today. In using herbi¬ 
cides, they say, pulp companies are simply 
implementing forest management—a 
strategy budworm spray opponents urged 
them to take five years ago. 

Ed Bailey, director of reforestation 
and silviculture, is the department’s 
firmest advocate of spraying. Over the 
next 10 years, he says, the annual allow¬ 
able cut in Nova Scotia’s seven eastern 
counties could fall from the present 
700,000 cords to 250,000 cords—less 
than half what NSF1 needs. The only 
way to avoid such a disastrous shortage 
is to shorten the period between harvests. 
Left untended, a cut-over section of 
Nova Scotia forest takes 70 years to 
produce trees large enough to cut again. 
But with the intensive silviculture ad¬ 
vocated by Bailey, that period can be 
shortened to less than 40 years, and the 
yield can be increased from the current 
average of 23 cords per acre to more than 
30 cords per acre. 

In areas where natural regeneration 
is slow, silviculture means preparing the 
ground with heavy machinery to crush 
slash left from the previous cut, and then 
planting 1,200 softwood seedlings per 
acre—preferably species like red and 
black spruce, pine and larch, which are 
more resistant to insect attack than the 
white spruce and balsam fir that now 
dominate eastern Nova Scotia forests. 
Current plans call for replanting roughly 
one-third of the 70,000 acres cut each 
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year in Nova Scotia. That’s where her¬ 
bicides come in. 

. In many plantations, softwood seed¬ 
lings are rapidly overtaken by unwanted 
hardwoods and shrubs—raspberries, pin 
cherries and birch. When such species 
don’t actually choke out the newly 
planted seedlings, they provide cover for 
rabbits, which eat them. To control that 
competition, Bailey wants to allow pulp 
companies to spray plantations with 
chemical weed killers like 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T. Bailey says only 50% to 75% of 
new softwood plantations—12,000 to 
18,000 acres per year—will require her¬ 
bicides because competition is fierce 
only where soils are rich. But he adds 
that several thousand more acres, where 
natural regeneration has produced a 
mixed stand of hardwood and softwood, 
should be sprayed to eliminate the 
hardwood. 


"Despite the wide¬ 
spread belief that 
all forms of spraying 
are banned in Nova 
Scotia, dozens of 
non-forest spray 
programs continue 
almost unnoticed ” 


Bailey has the ear of senior depart¬ 
ment officials, including deputy minister 
Don Eldridge, the former head of a 
forest industry association who was hired 
by the Tories shortly after they came to 
power in 1978. 

The department’s wildlife division, 
however, does not share Bailey’s enthu¬ 
siasm for herbicides. “In too many cases,” 
says Dave Harris, a biologist with the 
department’s Sydney office, “that’s the 
only alternative being considered—site 
prepare, plant, herbicide. [Bailey is] 
chewing up good, on-the-ground soft¬ 
wood regeneration and planting the 
species he wants to plant.” Fred Payne, 
the department’s waterfowl biologist, 
worries that a chemical assault on hard¬ 
woods will reduce the habitat for hard¬ 
wood-dependent mammals and birds. 
“It’s kind of contradictory,” he says. 
“One of the policies states that we’re 
going to try to maintain this 30% hard¬ 
wood component, and the other says 
that we’re going to plant softwoods and 
eliminate hardwoods.” 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Scott's MacGregor: Their failure to get spray permit was "a political decision" 


Such fears were fuelled recently by a 
confidential NSFI policy paper pro¬ 
claiming the company’s intention to use 
clear cutting, planting and herbicides to 
create large, single-age stands of pure 
softwoods. “If they could completely 
eliminate hardwoods,” complained one 
dismayed wildlife official, “I think they 
would try. If they achieved that ob¬ 
jective, they would eliminate deer, ruffed 
grouse, any of the hardwood related 
species.” 

Although opponents of chemical 
spraying constitute a large minority of 
the department’s staff, many are reluctant 
to discuss the issue openly. They’ve been 
chastened by the experience of Bob 
Bancroft, a biologist in the department’s 
Antigonish office known for his voci¬ 
ferous anti-spraying views. Bancroft’s 


troubles began last spring, when he was 
singled out for public attack by Kingsley 
Brown, a former journalist and sometime 
film-maker who’s done public relations 
work for the pulp industry. The dissident 
biologist’s popularity with senior depart¬ 
ment officials slumped further when he 
made some unguarded comments to a 
forest ecology class, only to have the 
same group put Lands and Forests 
Minister George Henley on the hot seat a 
few days later. Department sources say 
Bancroft was summoned twice before 
deputy minister Eldridge and once be¬ 
fore Henley himself to account for his 
failure to toe the line. Bancroft declined 
to be interviewed for this article, saying, 
“It would appear that I am not allowed 
to admit that there are two sides to this 
chemical issue.” 
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W hatever one’s views on the spraying 
issue, it’s hard to argue with the 
forest industry’s contention that Nova 
Scotia pulp companies have been singled 
out for political sacrifice to the anti¬ 
spray movement. Despite the widespread 
belief that all forms of spraying are 
banned in Nova Scotia, dozens of non¬ 
forest spray programs continue almost 
unnoticed. Last year, the Nova Scotia 
Power Corporation sprayed 2,4-D to 
control brush along 4,100 acres of power 
line rights-of-way. The Department of 
Agriculture sprayed 700 miles of roadside 
in 13 counties to prevent noxious weeds 
from spreading onto agricultural land. 
(The department advertised the proposed 
spray routes, offering individual property 
owners a chance to seek exemption. 
Local protests led to cancellation of the 
program in three counties.) A private 
firm, Maritime Aerial Spraying, got per¬ 
mission to spray a long list of pesticides 
over 20,000 acres in 1980, and an undis¬ 
closed acreage in 1981. Several firms 
received permits to spray large acreages 
of blueberry fields. 

The fact that pesticide spraying is 
permitted on food crops but forbidden 
or limited in forestry is especially irksome 
to pulp producers. “The area that we 
want to cover with a herbicide spray 
program doesn’t even approach the 
acreage that’s done for agriculture,” says 
Jack Dunlop, assistant woodlands mana¬ 
ger for the Bowater Mersey Paper Co. in 
Liverpool. “That’s the inconsistency that 
I can’t comprehend.” 

Pulp companies in the other Atlantic 
provinces encounter no such inconsis¬ 
tency. In New Brunswick, the Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources and the Irving 
Paper Co. annually spray a total of 
30,000 acres with 2,4-D and- its more 
controversial cousin, 2,4,5-T, to suppress 
hardwood competition in new planta¬ 
tions. Three other forest companies spray 
an additional 2,000 acres or so. In Prince 
Edward Island, herbicides were used for 
the first time in forestry last summer, 
when 350 to 400 acres of softwood 
plantations were sprayed. P.E.I.’s plant¬ 
ing program is expected to increase six¬ 
fold over the next few years, so herbicide 
use could increase accordingly. New¬ 
foundland’s harsher climate makes hard¬ 
wood competition less of a problem, 
although the province did spray a few- 
acre test plot in 1981. As the province’s 
tree planting program gears up to a goal 
of 16 million seedlings by 1984, requests 
for herbicide spray permits are expected. 

If spray opponents are tempted to 
congratulate themselves on keeping Nova 
Scotia forests herbicide-free in the face 
of this trend, it’s only because they don’t 
realize what their own province is doing. 
Bowater Mersey sprayed 355 acres in 
1980, another 2,500 acres in 1981. Al¬ 
though it backed off from proposed 
sprays in several areas, NSFI sprayed 
nearly 1,500 acres at Trafalgar, where 
trees have been planted on the site of an 
old forest fire. Even the Department of 
Lands and Forests sprayed several 



M.J. O’Doherty, Manager, Traffic & Warehousing FT Travers. Sales Representative 

Ontario Paper Company Ltd., Thorold CN Rail, St. Catharines 


Keeping track. 

The Ontario Paper Company Ltd. of Thorold, Ont. uses 300 CN Rail cars 
to bring pulpwood to the plant where it’s processed into newsprint for 
North American markets. Using CN Rail's Computerized Traffic Reporting 
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efficient use of equipment and minimum turn-around time. Result: 
Keeping track of shipments makes scheduling plant operations easy. 
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Surgeon Thurlow says sprays cause cancer, birth defects, genetic mutation 


hundred acres of its own plantations. 

Precise acreage figures are hard to 
come by, because the Department of 
Environment, which must approve all 
pesticide spraying in Nova Scotia, is 
reluctant to discuss the issue. It took 
ministerial intervention to obtain a list 
of spray permits approved in the last two 
years, and even then, environmental 
development chief Don Waugh, the offi¬ 
cial in charge of issuing spray permits, 
professed not to know the acreages in¬ 
volved. (Acreage figures used in this 
article were obtained from independent 
sources.) 

Both Waugh and Environment 
Minister R. Fisher Hudson refuse to 
discuss—or even admit the existence 
of—applications not yet approved. In 
practice, this means the public can’t 
make its views known until the minister 
has decided to approve an application. 
Waugh says it might be unwieldy to 
permit public participation in the deci¬ 


sion-making process. He notes that 
British Columbia spent more than $1 
million in 1980—$20,000 per hearing— 
fielding public objections to proposed 
pesticide spraying programs. Hudson 
would like to require a pesticide user to 
notify the public as soon as it applied for 
a spray permit, but he admits his officials 
aren’t enthusiastic about the idea. “The 
argument that I’m given is, ‘Oh my God, 
every permit that comes up you’re going 
to have a row on your hands.’ ” 

In reviewing spray proposals, the 
Environment Department takes a narrow 
view of its own role. It makes no in¬ 
dependent effort to judge the safety of 
controversial spray chemicals, relying 
completely on reviews by Agriculture 
Canada. To do otherwise would be too 
enormous a task for a small province, 
Waugh says. Nor is there any effort to 
determine whether non-chemical 
methods might be better. “If that’s what 
the proponent wants to do and it’s 
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registered for that purpose by Agriculture 
Canada,” Hudson says, “then we do not 
question it.” 

D espite this seemingly easygoing policy, 
pulp companies complain that herbi¬ 
cide spray permits in their industry are a 
hit-or-miss affair, subject to inexplicable 
delays. The most extreme example in¬ 
volved the Scott Paper Co., whose 
forestry practices are praised by Lands 
and Forests Department officials as the 
most environmentally conscious in the 
province. Last May, Scott applied for 
permission to spray about 1,000 acres at 
various sites throughout mainland Nova 
Scotia. By late August, the permit still 
awaited Hudson’s signature, so Scott 
officials decided to proceed without per¬ 
mission. The company sprayed about 
500 acres at Stewart Hill, Brookfield, 
Trafalgar and Upper Stewiacke. “It was 
a matter of losing the plantations al¬ 
together or saving them, and we just got 
tired of the runaround,” says Sandy 
MacGregor, head of Scott’s forestry 
department. “We had approval from the 
technical people. It was just simply a 
political decision not to give us per¬ 
mission.” 

Asked about the incident, Hudson 
said he had heard “rumors that are being 
investigated at the moment that one 
particular company did do that.” If the 
rumors are verified, Hudson said, the 
company will be charged under the En¬ 
vironmental Protection Act. (The act 
carries a maximum fine of $5,000 a day 
for a first offence.) Hudson made the 
comment nearly three months after Scott 
carried out the unauthorized spray. But 
Scott forester Barry Yuill says Depart¬ 
ment of Environment inspectors watched 
the spraying take place. “The very first 
day we started, they were there,” Yuill 
says. “They were watching us from a 
higher point with binoculars.” Various 
Scott officials freely admit the company 
had sprayed without a permit. All say 
the company has—as one put it—“never 
heard a peep” from Environment 
officials. 

Scott’s open defiance of the Environ¬ 
ment Department illustrates the pulp 
and paper industry’s growing frustration 
with a policy they consider inconsistent 
and discriminatory. Bob Murray, Scott’s 
woodlands manager, says: “There should 
be one policy that applies all over the 
province, that if you comply with the 
regulations, you can go ahead and do it.” 

Before any such policy is struck. 
Nova Scotia seems certain to undergo 
another round in the bitter controversy 
over the safety of chemical herbicides. 

And even on the insecticide spraying 
front, spray opponents are bracing for 
renewed battle. Recently, Bowater Mer¬ 
sey president Robert Weary asked the 
province to allow use of chemical insec¬ 
ticides to combat spruce budworm. 

“Forget this herbicide thing,” one 
nervous Lands and Forests staffer says. 
“There’s a big push on for insecticide 
spraying on the mainland.” 



Success Story No. 40 


Jim Yuel, President 

Panther Packaging Ltd., Saskatoon 


Sales Representative 
CN Rail, Saskatoon 


Special delivery. 

Panther Packaging Ltd. of Saskatoon is making special 
deliveries of potash to Northwestern oilfields where it is needed 
in the oil drilling process. Thanks to CN Rail, 
a private rail spur and loading track make it possible to 
ship bagged potash economically and efficiently. 

Result: The steady supply of potash makes oil exploration easier. 


C/M RAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business!’ 



MARIO IS HACII 


Mario welcomes you back to La 
Scala. For beautiful food and fine 
wines, impeccably served in an 
atmosphere of gracious hospitality. 
Reservations: 425-6087. La Scala, 
1546 Dresden Row, in Halifax. 
Cards: Amex, Visa, MC. 

FULL COURSE DINNER SPECIAL 
MON.-FRI. 5-7 

Choice of Appetizers, Mam Courses, 
and Deserts, Coffee or Tea 

Inquire for details. 




6a Scala 


When it 
comes to 
Children’s 
Studies 
the Mount 
doesn’t 
kid around 

Mount Saint Vincent University 

166 Bedford Highway 

Halifax 

Nova Scotia 

B3M 2J6 

902 443-4450 

The Mount’s 
Programs in early 
childhood education. 
The start of your future? 
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Once more down the 
political yellow brick road 

Giles Walker made it big with a film on K.C. Irving. Now he 
turns his camera on the fake wizardry of New Brunswick politics 


G iles Walker, the best-known film¬ 
maker from New Brunswick since 
Louis B. Mayer, will have a cast of 
thousands in his next movie. That doesn’t 
mean that the introspective National 
Film Board director from St. Andrews is 
trying to follow the gilded footsteps of 
the late MGM czar from Saint John. 
Unlike Mayer, Walker, 35, is long on 
social conscience and short on cash. But 
his new full-length feature film—about 
100 minutes—will contain some charac¬ 
ters that may remind audiences of the 
straw man and fake wizard in Mayer’s 
famous Wizard of Oz. Walker’s film will 
be a fictional account of politicians and 
politics “as they once were” during the 
Fifties and Sixties in New Brunswick. 
The supporting cast will be ordinary 
voters, being led over the rainbow in a 
provincial election campaign. 

The new film is the latest in what 
Walker hopes will be a long series about 
life in New Brunswick. In 1980, he won 
an Oscar nomination for Bravery in the 
Field , a half-hour drama about young 
Saint John punks who beat up a shabby 
drunk who’d been a war hero. Last year, 
he pulled off another coup when he 
managed to persuade the publicity-shy 
K.C. Irving to talk freely about his life in 
a one-hour documentary called I Like to 
See Wheels Turn. When CBC television 
broadcast the film last October, about 
300,000 New Brunswick viewers—the 
equivalent of the province’s entire anglo¬ 
phone population—watched it. 

The six-foot-one, blue-eyed Walker, 
who looks more like a movie star than 
movie-maker, fell in love with his present 
career at the University of New Bruns¬ 


wick. He was a psychology student who 
had flunked out of engineering after four 
years at McGill University in Montreal 
and had worked in England for a year 
designing air-conditioning systems. At 
UNB, he enrolled in an eight-week non¬ 
credit course given by the NFB on how 
films could be used to effect social 
change. Walker had found his calling. 
He earned a bachelor of arts degree at 
UNB, and a master’s at Stanford Univer¬ 
sity film school in Palo Alto, Calif., and 
joined the NFB in 1973. After making 
several films, he tackled the apparently 
insoluble problem that had barred the 
way for years to a film about the 82-year- 
old K.C. Irving: How to gain the co¬ 
operation of K.C. and his three sons, 
Jim, Arthur and Jack. 

“I’m from New Brunswick and I 
guess they figured if anyone could gain 
access, 1 could,” Walker says. “There 
must have been 50 attempts to make this 
film, to gain access to the Irvings. It’s not 
good enough to hide in the parking lot to 
get them running from their office to the 
car.” He began by contacting Jim. Later, 
he got K.C.’s phone number in Bermuda. 
K.C. was polite, as always. He said no, as 
always. Then came a lucky break, the 
kind that happens in the movies. 

Walker, who lives in Montreal with 
his wife and baby daughter, flew to Saint 
John one afternoon en route to see his 
parents in St. Andrews. While in the city, 
he decided to visit the Golden Ball 
Building, Irving headquarters. “I walked 
in the back door, and I was just sort of 
orienting myself, trying to figure out 
which office to go in when, lo and 
behold, he walked in. So I went up to 



Walker: Directing a cast of thousands 


him and introduced myself.” K.C. took 
Walker to his office. Walker recalls 
sitting there “stupefied” while K.C. re¬ 
galed him with stories of his early days. 
Eventually, Walker says, “we got around 
to talking film. He said he was very 
flattered, but not interested.” 

After more letters and calls. Walker 
met with Arthur, who set up a critical 
meeting with his father and brothers. 
Walker felt like a novitiate at an oriental 
ritual. “There’s nothing K.C. likes to do 
more than negotiate. He’s brilliant at it. 
It’s an extraordinary phenomenon to 
witness. He wants to understand what’s 
happening, what the other person wants 
to do. And things tend to go in circles. 
You go through a list of things you’re 
trying to get a decision on. After two 
hours suddenly you find yourself—just 
at the time you think you should be 
going to lunch—back at the beginning of 
the list as though nothing had happened, 
as though you had never discussed it, 
almost. The thing that becomes horrify¬ 
ing about his procedure, even in a 
physical way, is that you realize the man 
has no breaking point. It’s not that he’s 
trying to push you to your breaking 
point, it’s simply that he’s so absorbed, 
so involved in what he’s doing, you 
literally think it’s going to go on forever.” 

Walker scoffs at suggestions he 
glossed over the Irvings’shortcomings in 
return for their co-operation. “1 told 
them in advance that the film would 
present a balanced picture, and it did,” 
he says. 

Walker plans to start filming his next 
project in New Brunswick in August. 
That means he’ll be putting his favorite 
spare-time activity on hold this summer. 
Like another famous New Brunswick- 
born film industry personality, Donald 
Sutherland, Walker has a passion for 
attending Expos baseball games. 

As consolation, though, he’s hoping 
for a $3-million budget from the NFB 
and private sources. If Louis B. Mayer 
were making movies today, he’d consider 
that small potatoes. But for Giles Walker, 
whose version of the MGM lot is the 
province of New Brunswick, it represents 
a tenfold leap forward. — Jon Everett 



K.C. Irving and Walker: After 50 attempts, a film at last 
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A year-end review of the 
Atlantic economy in 1981 and 
economic forecast for the 
coming year, prepared by 
the Atlantic Provinces 
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The Atlantic Perspective 


_ 

Atlantic Canada ’82 


E xpectations for the 1980s in Atlantic 
Canada were full of optimism. The 
four provincial economies performed 
well in 1979. With the discovery of oil 
off the east coast, the prevailing mood 
was that the dawn of the decade 
heralded an era of unparalleled growth. 
The decade was envisaged as rushing 
in like the proverbial March lion full of 
new development and riches in the 
region. The reality emerging as we 
approach the third year of the decade 
is that the March lion is turning out to 
be a lamb. In this review APEC con¬ 
siders firstly the performance of the 
provincial economies in 1981 and, 
secondly, the individual sectors that 
make up the regional economy in 
more detail. Finally, the future is 
addressed—what 1982 and beyond 
might bring. 

Economic forecasting is a no¬ 
toriously hazardous occupation. 
Random and unforseen events in 
the global scene can profoundly alter 
the weight and direction of predicted 
impacts. The information in this 
review was submitted for publica¬ 
tion on November 20 last and is, to 
the best of our knowledge, accurate 
up to that date. The forecasts of the 
course of the provincial economies 
to the end of 1981 and for 1982 have 
been carefully weighed and dis¬ 
cussed in light of information of 
that date. 

The optimism entering the 1980s 
is still justified. The major develop¬ 
ments regarded as the spark that 
would ignite a period of strong growth 
are still there. The expectations on the 
timing, however, were off and we must 
shift our focus accordingly. Economic 
conditions on the national and 
international scene have intervened 
to slow the rate of development in 
Atlantic Canada. The U.S. and 
Canadian economies have entered a 
period of recession that has virtually 
stalled all growth in the country. 
Policies, such as high interest rates in 
Canada and the U.S., have curbed new 


investments and consequently delayed 
the start of many of the major projects 
which were key to fulfilling the 
promise of the decade. Therefore, 
while we are on the threshold of major 
development projects, the broader 
economic conditions are postponing 
the expected take-off. 

The traditional Atlantic resource 
industries (fishing, forestry, agricul¬ 
ture, and mining), coupled with service 
industries (supporting tourism and the 
growing population) and manufactur¬ 
ing (slowly beginning to replace many 


of the region’s imports), will continue 
to grow and contribute to the provincial 
economies. In New Brunswick one can 
count expansion of the Saint John Dry- 
dock, establishment of a high-techno¬ 
logy manufacturing plant by Mitel 
and the opening of a major potash mine 
as among the significant contributions 
to growth. Farm production expansion 
and diversification, and a new conven¬ 
tion centre will fuel the growth of the 
P.E.I. economy. Nova Scotia can look 
to expansion of the coal industry and 



coal-fired electrical generating sta¬ 
tions, and expansions to their ship¬ 
building industry as just some of the 
major contributions to growth. Expan¬ 
sion of oil industry operations in New¬ 
foundland and development of its major 
hydroelectric projects will help carry 
its economy forward through the 
decade. Without belabouring the point, 
the decade ahead holds opportunities 
for real growth in all four Atlantic 
provinces. 

The expected growth will not be 
instantaneous. Rather, it will be a slow 
process extending over a period of 
time. Economic disparity between 
this region and the rest of the 
country will continue for some 
years. But the developments en¬ 
visaged for this decade and the next 
will make a significant contribution 
to the elimination of regional in¬ 
equalities. 

While it is disappointing that the 
developments for the 1980s haven’t 
materialized in quite the fashion 
anticipated, the slow start has some 
positive benefits. It will allow the 
Atlantic community to plan better, 
and to position themselves to 
capture the widest range of benefits 
from development. It will allow 
Atlantic businesses to assess their 
positions fully and to chart their 
courses. It will allow governments 
and educational institutions the 
opportunity to establish the 
training programs necessary to 
ensure the maximum participation 
of the region’s labour force. It will 
provide the lead time to develop the 
appropriate industrial and social 
infrastructure within the region. As 
general economic conditions improve, 
the current delay in the major projects 
will give way to a period of strong 
economic growth. 

Therefore, while the short-term out¬ 
look is less than bright, when the 
longer-term outlook is considered, it is 
clear why the Atlantic Perspective is 
one of optimism. ■ 



The Council is a non-profit research 
institute that has served Atlantic 
Canada for over 27 years. 

The Council publishes 
— Newsletters 

— an Atlantic Report 

— additional studies and reports 
of interest to people doing 
business in the region 


Upcoming topics in the January 
Atlantic Report 

— major development projects of 
the 1980s 

— detailed province by province 
economic reviews and forecasts 

In future editions: 

— impact of changes in federal/ 
provincial fiscal arrangements 

— labour issues—strike forecast? 

— transportation—the diminishing 
service 

— and more... 


Access to APEC Publications is by 
membership in the Council. 

For further information, phone or write: 
Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council 
One Sackville Place, Suite 500 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 1K1 
(902) 422-6516 
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Lunenburg County 
Print Limited 



More than a printer 


116 Montague Street 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
BOJ 2C0 

Telephone: 634-4080 
Halifax: 455-3093 

CONTACT: 

DON EISNER. PRESIDENT 


PETROLEUM 
DIRECTORATE 

GOVERNMENT OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 



HIBERNIA SYMPOSIUM REPORT 

"PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS FOR THE 
HIBERNIA DISCOVERY" 

A 522-page Report of the 
Proceedings of a special 
Symposium held in St. 
John's in February, 1 981. 
Limited Copies Still Available 

Price: $50/Copy 
Please make cheques 
payable to: NFLD. Exchequer 
Account, Petroleum 
Directorate, 

Box 4750, St. John's, 
Newfoundland, Canada A1 C 
5T7 (TEL: 709-737-2370) 


How the provinces 111 j =X 

rank in 1981. AtlanticCanada^82 


T here are a number of ways to com¬ 
pare the performance of the four 
provincial economies. We have chosen 
four indicators that allow us to take the 
economic pulse of the provinces. These 
are the gross provincial product, 
change in employment, retail sales, 
and the consumer price index. 

The most common basis for com¬ 
parison is the gross provincial product 
of each province. This is essentially a 
measure of the total value of output of 
the individual provinces adjusted for 
the effects of inflation. An amount 
greater than zero indicates an expan¬ 
sion in the value of output or simply the 
growth rate of the economy. A value 
less than zero indicates that the value 
of the provinces’ output is less than it 
was a year previously. The chart ranks 
the expected performance of each pro¬ 
vincial economy. 

All the figures are below the growth 
forecasts for 1981 and reflect both the 
downturn in the national economy as 
well as events in each province. New¬ 
foundland will register the highest 
growth for 1981 but will be below the 
forecast level of 3 to 4 per cent. The 
difficulties in the fishery, coupled with 
a slower pace of development related 
to offshore oil served to reduce growth 
in 1981. Likewise, growth in Nova 
Scotia is less than expected. Once more, 
problems in the fishery and little 
appreciable increase in manufacturing 
activity balanced against a high infla¬ 
tion rate reduce the estimate of provin¬ 
cial growth from the expected level of 
over 3 per cent. New Brunswick’s pro¬ 
jected growth was affected by a slow¬ 
down in the forest industry, for both 
pulp and paper and the lumber trade. 
Therefore, the N.B. growth is not ex¬ 
pected to live up to the original esti¬ 
mates of a 2 per cent in real terms. 
Despite a reasonably good year for 
agriculture, the disappointing per¬ 
formance of the construction sector, 
again balanced against a high inflation 
rate, indicates that the P.E.I. economy 
will exhibit no real growth in 1981. 


1981 % Change in Real 

Gross Provincial Product 

Newfoundland 

2.0 

Nova Scotia 

1.5 

New Brunswick 

1.0 

Prince Edward Island 

0.0 

Canada 

2.0 


Another broad indicator of eco¬ 
nomic performance is employment, the 
rate at which new jobs are created in 
the economy. The chart compares the 
growth of employment in the region, 


again projected by APEC to the 
year-end. 

New Brunswick is expected to lead 
the region in growth of employment, at 
a little less than the predicted national 
average. Newfoundland had a strong 
first half-year but employment has 
dropped as a result of the prolonged 
fish plant shutdowns. The P.E.I. labour 
scene is anticipated to remain static 
for the year. Nova Scotia will register 
a modest increase in employment. 


1981 % Change In Employment 

New Brunswick 

2.4 

Newfoundland 

2.2 

Nova Scotia 

1.2 

Prince Edward Island 

0.0 

Canada 

2.7 


When adjusted for the impact of 
inflation, retail sales show no real 
growth in any part of the Atlantic 
region for 1981. On the national scene, 
however, there is expected to be a 
modest 2 per cent growth. The charts 
also rank the provinces in the consumer 
price index which is the widely ac¬ 
cepted measure of the rate of inflation. 


1981 % Growth in Retail Sales 

Newfoundland 

-1.0 

New Brunswick 

-0.2 

Nova Scotia 

-1.8 

Prince Edward Island 

-3.4 

Canada 

2.0 


1981 % Change in 
Consumer Price Index 

Nova Scotia 

12 

New Brunswick 

12 

Newfoundland 

13.4 

Prince Edward Island 

13.8 

Canada 

12.8 


Considering the rate of inflation, 
both island economies are expected to 
have the highest rate of inflation in the 
region by year-end. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick may, however, finish 
the year with an inflation rate below 
that of Canada. 
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There’s no easy money. But there’s money. Plus, 
a willingness to listen, and a lot of hard-nosed 
business sense to share. 

That’s the FBDB. 39 


\our success is our only business. You see that 
base line in all our advertising, and it very succinctly 
gives the why and the what about the Federal Business 
Development Bank. 

That’s our mandate: to support and encourage busi¬ 
ness growth through financing, counselling, manage¬ 
ment training; and through the dispensation of informa¬ 
tion about other government programs. 

Even if you don’t need money, you could still need 
the FBDB. Look at all our services. See if we can help 
you. 

Management Training Seminars are directed toward 
the special needs of small business operators. Seminar 
topics cover most aspects of establishing and running a 
small business. 

Information Sessions present information on Federal 
and Provincial programs available to small business, 
covering both financial and non-financial assistance. 

Management Clinics use self-teaching video presenta¬ 
tions to help owners understand various aspects of 
small business management. 

Counselling Assistance to Small Enterprises (CASE) 
utilizes the experience and skills of retired business ex¬ 
ecutives. Small business benefits from high calibre help 
at a most reasonable cost. 

FBDB financing is available by means of Term Loans, 
Loan Guarantees, Equity Financing, or any combination 
of these methods. And is offered for working capital, 
change of ownership, restructuring of financial needs, 
modernization, expansion, or for the start of a new busi¬ 
ness. Loans can be made on a fixed or floating rate 
basis. 

For more information about the FBDB generally, or 
about specific services, please contact: Federal Business 
Development Bank, PO Box 1656, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2Z7 Or call: (902) 426-7860. 

FEDERAL BUSINESS BANQUE FEDERALE 
DEVELOPMENT BANK DE DEVELOPPEMENT 

Your success is our only business. 


Canada 


Management Services 


Financial Services 


<$> 
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Agriculture 



Atlantic Canada ’82 


Down-to-Earth Prospects 


T otal farm cash receipts approached 
record levels for the three Mari¬ 
time provinces to the end of 
August, over the same period in 1980. 
Almost $400 million had been taken in 
by farmers, up by one-third over a year 
earlier. There are still significant 
receipts to come from several cash 
crops, notably apples and potatoes, 
before the end of the year. By the end of 
1981, Maritime farmers should be well 
on the way to meeting the “Billion 
Dollar Challenge” put forward by 
the Maritime Farmers Council two 
years ago. 

Higher cash receipts, however, are 
only one side of the story. The costs of 
producing are also much higher, par¬ 
ticularly in a year of record high 
interest rates. Most farmers must 
borrow to plant and care for their 
crops, or replenish their herds. The 
extra costs resulting from having to 
pay more for money means, for ex¬ 
ample, that beef farmers have been 
unable to bring their herds to optimum 
size, indeed have been selling animals 
prematurely to meet payments. Or 
potato farmers, who generally move 
their product to market over the winter 
months as prices rise, will be selling 
earlier at lower prices, also to meet 
payments. Needless to say, at some 
stage the consumer will be faced with 
higher food prices. 

These considerations are reflected 
in the fact that although cattle slaugh¬ 
tered at Atlantic plants were down by 
only 1 per cent by the end of October 
over the same period last year, receipts 
from these sales were down by more 
than 10 per cent. Hog farmers re¬ 
sponded to a significant strengthening 
of prices after April by sending more 



' 1 

•' #' % 


animals for slaughter. By the end of 
August, numbers were up by 9 per 
cent and receipts were up by 31 per 
cent over the same period in 1980. 

All major cash crops had at least an 
average year. Although the Annapolis 
Valley apple crop was reduced slightly 
by late spring frosts, prices were signi¬ 
ficantly higher because of substantial 
winter damage to Quebec orchards, 
and crop reductions in parts of the 
United States. The potato acreage in 
both Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick increased after poor yields 


(and therefore higher prices) in 1980. 
Harvest was delayed by wet weather, 
but was largely in by the end of October 
and yields were substantially back to 
normal. Island production will exceed 
15 million hundredweight; New Bruns¬ 
wick production will be almost 13 
million hundredweight. 

Nova Scotia’s blueberry growers 
continue to generate handsome export 
earnings, although Newfoundland’s 
producers had a disastrous year. In 
Nova Scotia not only was the crop up 
substantially (by about two-thirds over 


FARM CASH RECEIPTS PER CAPITA JAN.-AUG. 1980 & 1981 Source: Statistics Canada 
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Proudly supporting 
the pursuit 
of excellence 


For a major company, the pursuit of 

excellence in its chosen business is not 

enough. A corporation is part of the 

community, and the excellence of a 

community includes a healthy economic 

and social environment. Northern Telecom Canada Limited 

works closely with the telephone 
companies of the Atlantic Provinces 
providing modern telecommunications 
services to the region. The company is 
pleased to have contributed to the 
development of Atlantic Canada since 
the early days of telephony. 



northern 

telecom 
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In New Brunswick 
we’d better be better 
We want you back* 


If you’re doing business in 
New Brunswick, we’d like to 
do business with you. Move 
in with us in Moncton, 
Fredericton, Gampbellton, 
Saint John, or Edmundston. 

We’re there where you need 
us, and reservations are as 
easy as a toll-free call. 

And because we’re business¬ 
men too we know the impor¬ 
tance of repeat business. 

If we want you back, we’d 
better be better. We are. 


Toll-Free Reservations: 

From Eastern Canada, 
1-800-268-4940. From Western 
Canada, call collect, 
1-416-363-7401. From USA 
1-800-654-2000. Or contact 
your travel counsellor. 



SAINT JOHN CAMPBELLTON FREDERICTON MONCTON EDMUNDSTON 
TORONTO AIRPORT TORONTO EAST LONDON ST. CATHARINES KINGSTON 
OAKVILLE (OPENING THIS SPRING) 

You can also reserve at 14 Auberqe des Gouverneurs in Quebec through our toll-free teleDhone numbers 


Agriculture 


1980) but prices were higher too. About 
80 per cent of the production will be 
exported outside North America. The 
growth in Nova Scotia’s blueberry in¬ 
dustry since the mid-1970s has been 
little less than spectacular. Total pro¬ 
duction in 1981 amounted to almost 13 
million pounds. The European market 
is still growing, but even more en¬ 
couraging is the growth of the Japanese 
market. A series of trade missions 
formed the backbone of an aggressive 
marketing strategy since the late 1970s 
and the success of this strategy was 
unexpectedly swift. More missions are 
planned, including one this winter to 
Japan and Korea. The one complaint 
about this success story seems to be, 
however, fewer berries available in 
local markets. 

The outlook for Atlantic agriculture 
is promising. The federal government’s 
1981 discussion paper “The Challenge 
of Growth: An Agri-food Strategy for 
Canada” foresees an era of export-led 
growth for the nation’s farmers. For 
the Atlantic region this must first 
translate into producing more of its 
own food. A series of federal-provincial 
development agreements recognizes 
this. Of particular interest is an agree¬ 
ment to develop agriculture in New¬ 
foundland. At first glance, farming 
the Rock does not appeal to many 
people. There are few areas of mineral 
soils and the climate is not favourable. 
But the position of the province at the 
end of North American supply lines 
has prompted a renewed quest for 
some degree of self-sufficiency. Since 
the mid-1960s, the area of improved 
land has increased from about 8,000 
hectares to well over 11,000 hectares, 
and there are now more than 400 
farms in Newfoundland. The Agricul¬ 
tural Development Sub-Agreement 
was signed in 1979. The extensive peat 
deposits on the Avalon Peninsula are 
being adapted to grow vegetables using 
a sophisticated manipulation of water 
levels in the peat—it amounts to large- 
scale open-air hydroponics—and there 
is a determined effort to protect the 
few areas of mineral soils from other 
types of development. Don’t look for 
great decreases in food prices though— 
in October, 1981, a weekly food-basket 
for a family of four, standardized across 
the country, cost $87.42 in St. John’s as 
opposed to $81.60 in Halifax and $79.78 
in Montreal. 

Presently, the region is less than 40 
per cent self-sufficient in commodities 
(such as beef, pork, vegetables, and 
most feed grains) we can grow well 
locally. The land-base to accommodate 
growth seems adequate and there are 
good research and experimentation 
facilities. There is also an increasingly 
sophisticated and more highly trained 
set of young farmers entering the in¬ 
dustry. As with many other parts of 
the Atlantic economy, the promise is 
there; taking advantage of opportuni¬ 
ties is the challenge. ■ 
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en • tre • pre • neur (an tra pro mir') n 

a person who organizes and manages a 
business undertaking, assuming the risk for 
the sake of the profit. 

— Webster’s Dictionary 


Characteristics of an Entrepreneur: 

independent, risk-taking, pro-active, self-confident, 
hardworking, self-starting, inventive, adaptive, farsighted, 
ingenious, outgoing, enthusiastic, hard-nosed, optimistic, 
tough-minded, opportunistic, able to plan, motivated by 
challenge, swift to recognize ability in others, a seeker of 
information, able to accept advice, a good listener, ready 
to form a team approach to problem solving. 

Expertise in the 

Service of the Entrepreneur: 

Development Nova Scotia can now provide a variety of 
specialized professional services through the Business Services 
Division, which is responsible for encouraging innovation, 
entrepreneurial development and management enhancement. 
The Regional Offices are the first contact for businesspeople 
who want to make use of these resources which range through 
all phases of business from the simple to the sophisticated, 
from ocean industries to oil and gas, and from products to 
people. 

If you’re an entrepreneur, 
you need the knowledge and skills 
which have been collected 
to serve your needs. 



Nova Scotia 


The Honourable Roland J. Thornhill, Minister 
Nova Scotia Department of Development 
5151 George Street Halifax Nova Scotia 
Canada B3J 2R7 

Telephone: 902-424-8921 Telex: 019-22548 


Helping business face the challenges of 
the ’80s. 














Atlantic Canada Phis 

Salutes The 
Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council 


SCDhHLJFRIS/'IAIVI 




Oa/tmeM- 

^ Tuvin f'litioc C'.r 


Twin Cities Co-operative 
Dairy Limited, Hammonds 
Plains Road, Halifax, N.S. 
(902) 835-3373 


♦ BLUE CROSS 

Q*= ATLANTIC CANADA 


Energy efficient windows 
and entrances manufactured 
with pride in Atlantic Canada. 


CO-OP 


Co operatives of 
Atlantic Canada 




JJ^ritilTI© Manufactured in Atlantic 
Cement Canada. Ask for us by name. 


VOLVO CANADA LTD 


A leader in Atlantic Canada’s 
commercial printing 
industry. 


ROBINSON - BL ACKMORE 

Printing & Publishing Limited 


m 


atlantic region 

management training centre 

1340 barringtoh street p.o.box 1000 halifax,n.s. B3J 2X4 

20 Years Of Excellence In Training 



CHOOSE ATLANTIC 
FOR ALL THE RIGHT REASONS 













Forestry 
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Lost in the Woods? 


T o this traditionally strong resource 
sector, the 1980s bring a mood of 
uncertainty. For pulpwood produc¬ 
tion, there are visions of rising costs, 
aging mills, intensified competition, 
and fewer trees. For lumber producers, 
high interest rates spell disaster. 

Pulpwood production was down in 
the first eight months of 1981 by 2 per 
cent. This was mainly due to a hefty 
decline in New Brunswick’s output by 
almost 9 per cent. In Newfoundland, 
Abitibi-Price began newsprint pro¬ 
duction this year from the converted 
Labrador-Linerboard Mill at Stephen- 
ville. Nova Scotia’s output was also up. 
Newsprint production also increased, 
reflecting the addition of the Stephen- 
ville capacity. 

Mere statistics, however, cannot tell 
the whole story. In particular, the 
supply of pulpwood in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia is at risk. The com¬ 
bination of spruce budworm and gen¬ 
eral neglect of silviculture on lands 
leased from the Crown means that the 
supply of trees is running out at a time 
when the global demand for newsprint 
is expanding constantly. Stiff competi¬ 
tion from “tree farmers” in the south¬ 
eastern United States also means that 
“tree mining” in eastern Canada is less 
and less practical. 

Widespread spraying against 
spruce budworm took place in 1981 in 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland. 
In Nova Scotia the controlled spraying 
of about 32,000 hectares also went 
ahead, although late in the year came 
the encouraging news that only about 
700,000 hectares were defoliated in 
1981 as against almost 1.4 million hec¬ 
tares in 1980 and almost 1.1 million in 
1979. Particularly in Cape Breton, it 
seems the pest is well on the way to 
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eating itself out of house and home. 
Silviculturalists indicate at least 30 
years before the damaged woods in 
Cape Breton regenerate to a commer¬ 
cial level, and even this assumes no 
other severe infestation or other 
calamities. 

Aging pulp mills are more of a 
problem in New Brunswick than else¬ 
where in the region. Two of the three 
major Nova Scotia plants are fairly 
recent constructions and, to add to the 
new Stephenville plant, Bowater is 
modernizing its Corner Brook mill. In 
New Brunswick the St. Anne-Nacka- 
wic mill has recently received a $5- 
million public incentive to aid in 
modernization, and a total of $62.2 
million will be spent over the next five 
years on this mill. All in all more than 
$42 million of federal and provincial 
money has been set aside to modernize 
mills in New Brunswick up to 1985. A 
similar agreement for $21.4 million is 
under way in Nova Scotia. 

Sawmills in New Brunswick and 


1980 /2: 
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Forestry 


Nova Scotia held their own 
with only modest declines in 
output up to September. 
Then the bottom fell out of 
the market as high interest 
rates began to be felt by 
construction in the two major 
export markets of the north¬ 
eastern states and western 
Europe. The lumber industry 
is used to a goodly share of 
peaks and troughs, but the 
present precipitous decline 
tests even the memories of 
old-timers in the industry. 
About one-fifth of Nova Sco¬ 
tia’s production goes to the 
United Kingdom, and more 
than a third of New Bruns¬ 
wick’s production goes to the 
United States. The Maritime 
Lumber Bureau estimates 
total production from both 
provinces is down by 30 per 
cent in the final quarter of 
the year, and is likely to stay 
that way until American and 
European dealers begin to 
restock, probably around 
next summer. Housing con¬ 
struction in the U.S. is sig¬ 
nificantly lower this year, 
which accounts for a large 
part of the New Brunswick 
decline, and the revaluation 


PULPWOOD PRODUCTION (DOMESTIC USE) 

JAN.-AUG. 1980 & 1981 Source: Statistics Canada 
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of the Canadian dollar rela¬ 
tive to some European cur¬ 
rencies in 1981 helps explain 
Nova Scotia’s hard times. 
The present dip in activity 
means the loss of about 1,500 
jobs by Christmas in the two 
provinces. 

There seems to be a mixed 
outlook for both the pulp- 
wood/newsprint and the saw¬ 
mill sector. In the shorter 
terms, the lumber producers 
will probably reopen mills 
and begin selling again as 
interest rates decline. New¬ 
foundland’s newsprint pro¬ 
ducers, in particular, have 
been finding new markets in 
the Far East. Over the longer 
term, however, scarcity of 
trees will be the single 
determining factor in the 
survival of the Atlantic re¬ 
gion’s forestry-based indus¬ 
tries. The present favourable 
position of the Canadian dol¬ 
lar helps newsprint pro¬ 
ducers hold their own, but 
increasingly stiff competition 
from United States and wes¬ 
tern Canadian producers 
may result in a major ra¬ 
tionalization of the Atlantic 
region’s industry. ■ 


BEDFORD 

wants you and your business 


The new Town of Bedford, N.S., offers you: the 
lowest commercial/industrial tax rate in the 
Halifax/Dartmouth area; choice locations in fully- 
serviced industrial parks; close to the Halifax 
International Airport; easy access to international, 
year ’round Port of Halifax; inter-modal links with 
CN rail and major highways to central Canada and 
eastern USA; served by universities and Bedford 
Institute of Oceanography. Plus: superior housing, 
excellent schools, and choice recreational facilities. 

For further information, please contact: 

The Development Officer 
Town of Bedford 
Suite 400 

1496 Bedford Highway 
Bedford, Nova Scotia 
B4A 1E5 

Phone (902)835-9936 
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Banque Nationale de Paris (Canada) 

With twenty years of experience in Canada, 
Banque Nationale de Paris (Canada) is a 
full-fledged Canadian bank, providing Canadian 
business from coast to coast* with a direct 
link to 77 countries where BNP, the world’s 
leading bank**, symbolizes excellence. 

Banque Nationale de Paris (Canada) has offices in Vancouver, Edmonton, 

Calgary, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec City and Halifax. 

**American Banker 1980 
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Heavy Weather 


N ineteen eighty-one will not go 
down as a banner year for the 
fishing industry in Atlantic 
Canada. Headlines, almost daily, 
chronicled the industry’s problems, 
with symptoms everywhere. Plants 
have been closed, workers laid off, 
boats tied up, strikes have become 
common, and representatives of both 
inshore and offshore interests are at 
odds with the federal controlling 
agencies. 

Common problems of high interest 
rates, shrinking export markets, labour 
unrest and higher costs of operation 
face all parts of the Canadian economy. 
The nature of the fishing industry 
itself involves other problems; low 
levels of some stocks, gluts of catches in 
others, declining fish consumption pat¬ 
terns in the United States (the market 
for 80 per cent of Atlantic Canada’s 
fish production), increasing competi¬ 
tion in the traditional American mar¬ 
ket, problems of quota allocations, and 
problems of rapid uncontrolled expan¬ 
sion of effort. All these factors, in 
combination, are squeezing everybody 
from the smallest fisherman to the 
largest processor. 

High interest rates have taken their 
toll throughout the industry. Small 
fishermen cannot afford payments on 
boats built often with subsidies or easy 
loans. Usually, too, their catches are 
down as the fleet has expanded since 
the 200-mile economic zone was de¬ 
clared in 1977. Processors are faced by 
expensive inventories as markets have 
declined, forcing expensive processing 
facilities to lie idle. In general, Atlantic 
region fish plants have been suffering 
from falling profit margins. From 1973 
to 1978, gross margins at the plant 
dropped by 5 per cent, while the con¬ 
sumer price index rose by almost 60 
per cent. Over the same period, pro¬ 
cessing costs for cod blocks (a major 
export) rose 126 per cent, including a 
150 per cent rise in manufacturing 
overhead, a 100 per cent rise in packag¬ 
ing costs, a 300 per cent rise in direct 
labour costs and a 140 per cent rise in 
the cost of raw materials. Prices of the 
finished product have also risen, but 
not to the same extent as costs. In 
addition, high wholesale prices for fish 
have contributed to a slackening in 
demand. 

Markets have also declined in 
Europe. Gains were made in Britain 
and Germany in the mid-1970s with 
favourable exchange rates, depleted 
European stocks, and expanded mar¬ 
keting effort. The exchange rates are 
no longer so favourable and tariff 
barriers to protect domestic fisheries 
are difficult to overcome. 

Strikes in the fishing industry echo 


the general mood of uncertainty. They 
are usually over two major issues; 
higher fish prices, and larger quota 
allocations. These labour actions 
brought limited results as companies 
could not pay higher prices and biolo¬ 
gists could not squeeze more fish out of 
depleted stocks. 

Prices to fishermen were low as 
companies’ net revenue was squeezed 
between reduced demand for fish pro¬ 
ducts and higher operating costs. The 
high and unavoidable energy costs of 
harvesting the resource are particu¬ 
larly troublesome. Large trawlers must 
travel increasing distances to fill their 
holds. Delegates to an energy efficiency 
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seminar held in Halifax early in 1981 
were told that vessels which can only 
catch 20 pounds of fish per gallon 
of fuel would probably be forced out of 
the fishery. The recent increase in fuel 
prices may bring some vessels to this 
danger point. 

O ther major problems include cur¬ 
rent low levels of some stocks. 
Total catch is below last year’s levels in 
all provinces (based on January-Sep- 
tember landings) and for some impor¬ 
tant species, such as herring, catches 
are well below normal. Inshore fisher¬ 
men in Newfoundland have been hard 
hit by low catches in the last two years; 
last year there was strike action, and 
this year there were irregular migra¬ 
tory habits of the cod. The Gulf of St. 
Lawrence herring fishery remains 
closed indefinitely. The future of the 
scallop fishery, Nova Scotia’s most 
valuable catch, rests on a decision on 
the Georges Bank boundary issue. Fail¬ 
ure to ratify a negotiated treaty has led 
to a build-up of American fishery effort 
to the point where the future of the 
resource is in jeopardy. 

In contrast, there are gluts of some 
species such as cod and haddock due to 
large catches early in the year. Prices 
in foreign markets, accordingly, are 
low, and inventories high. The seasonal 
glut, because of large summer catches 
by the inshore fleet, is equally to blame. 
A major problem with these gluts is a 
serious processing over-capacity. 
Plants run at capacity for only a few 
months of the year, then lie idle with 
workers laid off. 

American fish consumption has also 
been falling. As long as fish was a low 
cost source of protein, markets were 
assured. This is no longer the case, and 
presently, most meats (beef, pork, 
chicken) tend to be less expensive to 
the shopper than fish. Restaurant sales, 
accounting for 60 per cent of fish pro¬ 
ducts eaten, are also down. 

As the market shrinks, competition 
is becoming more intense. The Ameri¬ 
cans are rapidly expanding their own 
fishing effort. The vast Alaskan pollock 
potential presents a real danger to 
traditional Canadian markets and even 
though the Canadian product is still 
preferred, it cannot be expected to 
withstand forever the threat of cheaper 
substitutes. 

Declaration of the 200-mile eco¬ 
nomic zone in 1977, gave hope for 
tremendous potential. The headlines 
then were full of promise, and the 
fishing industry was the phoenix that 
would rise from a struggling economy 
and lead the Atantic provinces to a 
brighter future. This potential was 
never realized. Inshore fleets expanded 
beyond their capacity for efficiency. 
Processors opened new seasonal plants 
tying up expensive capital, and com¬ 
pany fleets expanded their catching 
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"KEEPING 
THIS LINE BUSY, 
GAN KEEP 
YOUR ONES BUSY." 



Receiving stock too late can be 
costly. It can mean a slow-down in 
production. Or even shutting down a line. 

That’s why it can pay to increase 
your long distance calling. Long distance 
gives you a direct line on stock 
shipments. You can solve problems 
immediately. You can re-order on the 
spot. You get exactly what you need. 
And you can even locate a supplier in a 
moments notice. 


Long distance saves time. And time 
is money. It can keep your production 
lines operating at full capacity. 

Just a few confirming words using 
long distance make things clearer, 
whether you’re ordering something or 
shipping something. Another one of the 
reasons why greater use of long distance 
is a no-nonsense approach to doing 
business today. Try it and see. 


BUSINESS LONG DISTANCE 

TODAY'S WAY TO OPERATE 

Maritime Tel & Tel • NBTel • Newfoundland Telephone • Island Tel 
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Fishery 



capacity to the point where traditional 
fishing strategies ensured gluts on the 
market and lower stocks of many 
species. 

The evidence of these mistakes is 
clear; plant closures, record company 
losses and fishermen in danger of losing 
their boats. It is difficult, therefore, to 
separate the performance of the sector 
in 1981 from these more deeply seated 
developments. Landings were slightly 
down, landed values were slightly up 
to the end of September over the same 
period in 1980. Most of the news about 
closures occurred in the second part of 
the year as inventory levels piled up. 
To add to the industry’s woes, plant 
fires took their toll in Nova Scotia, 
including one at the province’s biggest 
plant. 

A mid all these bad tidings, there is 
room for optimism. To some extent, 
the need for action has been recognized, 
and the structure of the industry must 
be revised. Ideas of property rights 
and company fish stock allocations are 
growing in acceptance. Restrictions 
have been placed on entry to the fishing 
industry and vessel replacement has 
been regulated in hopes of preventing 
further over-capitalization of the in¬ 
shore fleet. Quality improvement mea¬ 
sures are being taken, interest rates 
are easing and, perhaps most basic to 
the future of the industry, the fish 
stocks are recovering. 

It seems certain that the fishery 
will survive as an industry. Few people, 
however, seem to doubt that it will be 
somewhat changed. The industry will 
remain a staple of the region, and part 
of this heritage will, of course, be its 
problems. ■ 
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What in die 
worid’s going on! 


The Globe and Mail, 

soon to be printed in Moncton 


There is nothing like a local newspaper for local 
news, but if you want another kind of infor¬ 
mation—in-depth analysis of business and 
finance, a full understanding of the nation’s 
politics, comprehensive coverage of world 
events —you need another kind of newspaper. 
In Canada, that newspaper is The Globe and Mail. 

The Globe and Mail is truly Canada's 
national newspaper —the only Canadian 
newspaper to employ full-time correspondents 
in London, Washington, Mexico City, Peking, 
and eight Canadian cities, the only Canadian 
newspaper to be delivered coast to coast on 
the day of publication, and the only Canadian 
newspaper to be printed via satellite in 
Calgary, Ottawa, recently in Vancouver, and 
soon in Moncton. 

Add The Globe and Mail to your daily 
reading for all the news, plus fashion, travel, 
sports and the arts. It is written everywhere, 
printed via satellite in three Canadian cities — 
soon four—and on sale at newsstands and 
corner boxes coast to coast. 


For home or office delivery of 
The Globe and Mail call: 

(416) 598-5222 collect 

or your local branch. 

Our Halifax 0ffice:(902) 425-8181 

To be better informed 
you need better information. 





(&W»e and Mail 

Canada’s National Newspaper 












"Total Service” is key 
to MCL expansion. 


In the high-tech, intensely 
competitive world of 
computerization, a small 
Maritime company 
reverses the trend, and 
takes its "Total Service" 
concept to the land of 
the computer giants. 


In December, 1971, 
Maritime Computers 
Ltd. was born. 

As local business and 
industry was becom¬ 
ing increas¬ 
ingly aware of 
the efficiencies 
offered by computeri¬ 
zation, it became 
equally obvious that 
there was a need for a 
local, regionally-orien¬ 
ted computer company. 



One of the keys to enjoying 
maximum computer efficiency 
is the availability of highly 
skilled, on the spot service. 

MCL had the skills and the 
technical resources. And in a few 
short years, established itself as 
a major factor in the computer 
business in the Maritimes. 

In January, 1979, MCL 
entered into an agreement 
with Hewlett Packard to 
market their business com¬ 
puters in the Atlantic region. 
The H-P 250, a small com¬ 
puter with big computer 
capabilities, quickly became 
accepted as the ideal 
computer for a wide 
' variety of local business 
MCL developed the 
"Total Service” 
concept, best described 




as the capacity to supply exactly 
what the customer needed. 
Systems design and pro¬ 
gramming, operator training, 
applications programs, 
hardware and software, time¬ 
sharing, and on-going systems 
maintenance. 

A continued growth in the 
acceptance of computerization, 
and a parallel demand for the 
high quality service offered by 
MCL, led in February, 1981, to 
the opening of an MCL office 
in Moncton. 

Today, with 2 full-service 
offices in the Maritimes and a 
third in Toronto, MCL is 
bullish about the future. 

As we see it, MCL’s 
involvement at the centre of 
computer activity and 
development in Canada 
will benefit all our customers. 
Wherever they may be. Now. 
And in the years ahead. 


Halifax 

3845 Dutch Village Road 
Halifax, N.S. B3L 4H9 
(902) 453-0040 

Moncton 

236 St. George Street 
Moncton, N.B. E1 C 1W1 
(506) 388-3029 

Toronto 

1 80 Attwell Drive 
Rexdale, Ont. M9W 6A9 
(416) 675-3720 
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Digging for growth 


T oday mining may rank behind 
forestry and fishing in terms of 
output and employment but the 
long-run outlook is for this sector to 
improve its position in the Atlantic 
economy. The Atlantic region presently 
accounts for about 15 per cent of the 
Canadian total mineral production and 
employs about 15,000 people. However, 
while the long-run outlook, especially 
for this decade, is bright, current eco¬ 
nomic conditions paint a dark picture. 
Base metal prices are low compared to 
this time last year, and inventory levels 
are as lean as possible, mainly because 
of a generally slow international eco¬ 
nomy. Many of the minerals produced 
by this region are used as inputs to 
produce higher priced consumer goods 
(such as appliances and cars), or in the 
housing industry. If borrowed money 
is used to buy these items, then higher 
interest rates mean less buying. This 
lower level of demand filters down to 
the mines and quarries of Atlantic 
Canada. 

Labrador iron ore production to the 
end of September, 1981, was slightly 
up over 1980 by 1.7 per cent. There 
was, however, an extended shutdown 



of operations in mid-1980 which 
severely reduced output during that 
year. In line with iron ore, the output of 
base metals (such as zinc, lead and 
copper) was also just above last year’s 
levels. This is mostly the result of a 
decline in demand starting last sum¬ 
mer. However, industry officials anti¬ 
cipate that only a slight rise in base 
metal demand will have a strong up¬ 
ward impact on prices and production 
as inventories recover from their pre¬ 
sent low levels. 

The available information on pro¬ 
duction levels for other mineral pro¬ 
ducts reflects some differentials in the 
level of output for 1981. Gypsum pro¬ 
duction is down marginally compared 
to the third quarter of last year because 


AGreatWay 
to Bank at 
Bank of Montreal 


A great way to save 
with the Daily 
Interest Savings 
Account. 

You get daily interest monthly 
That means you’ll see the 
difference in your passbook 
every single month PLUS there 
are unlimited FREE with¬ 
drawals and NO minimum 
balance requirements. 

Open the Daily Interest 
Savings Account that now pays 
you daily interest monthly. It’s 
a great way to save! 


A great way to get 
no-charge chequing 
with the Daily Interest 
Chequing Account. 

Write any number of cheques 
or make as many withdrawals 
as you like for absolutely no 
charge. A nice reward for keep¬ 
ing as little as $200.00 in your 
personal account every month. 
And remember, your Daily 
Interest Chequing Account 
also pays you Daily Interest 
monthly. 

No-Charge Daily Interest 
Chequing. What a great way 
to write cheques! 


Bank of Montreal 


Ask for full details at any branch. 
"Registered Trade Mark of Bank of Montreal 


Multi-Branch Banking is known as 
Inter-Service in French 


of depressed U.S. housing markets. 
Salt production is also down, probably 
due to carry-over in inventory in for¬ 
eign markets from last winter, result¬ 
ing in lower demand this fall. 

One mineral that is enjoying re¬ 
newed popularity in 1981 is coal. Pro¬ 
duction is closely associated with power 
generation, and the current upsurge is 
based on the need to replace more 
expensive imported oil. A lengthy 
strike last summer in Cape Breton, 
however, means coal output should be 
down for Nova Scotia in 1981. 

The optimistic outlook in the long 
run is based on higher levels of ex¬ 
ploration activity in 1981. In recent 
years, exploration expenditures in the 
region have been in the area of $15 to 
$20 million per year. Total active 
claims for exploration in the region to 
the end of October, 1981, are up by 30 
per cent with particular interest in 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. An 
extensive testing program is forming 
part of a search for uranium in many 
parts of Nova Scotia. 

This high level of exploration 
activity will probably continue at least 
for the next couple of years and along 
with improvements in world market 
conditions could lead to more new 
mines. Present mining developments 
are already generating excitement in 
New Brunswick. The Potash Company 
of America’s new facility at Sussex is 
well on the way to beginning production 
with start-up scheduled for 1983. Both 
Denison Mines and BP Canada are also 
involved in potash exploration and 
development in the area. Late in the 
year, too, came the announcement of a 
new $360-million zinc smelter at Belle- 
dune to begin construction next May, 
and to begin production in 1984, crea¬ 
ting 400 new jobs in the area. And in 
Nova Scotia, Shell Resources continues 
its search for economically recoverable 
reserves of tin with encouraging results 
to date. 

The outlook for 1982, is for explora¬ 
tion activity to continue at high levels, 
and for production levels to follow the 
path of the economy closely. If eco¬ 
nomic conditions improve next year, 
recent low inventory levels mean pro¬ 
duction levels should increase quickly 
and return to upward movement and 
growth. ■ 
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Still fired up, 
but It’ll cost 


O n the national scene, the year in 
energy was dominated by the 
National Energy Programme 
of October, 1980, and the subsequent 
negotiations on energy pricing which 
occurred between Ottawa and Alberta. 
Resolution of long-standing conflicts 
between these two major actors paved 
the way for negotiations with other 
actual and potential energy producing 
provinces including Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. The September 1, Energy 
Pricing Agreement established a 
schedule of prices up to 1986, which 
will influence development of offshore 
hydrocarbon deposits. 

Offshore exploration activity con¬ 
tinued with major interest on the Grand 
Banks, the northeast Newfoundland 
Shelf, the Labrador Shelf, and the 
Scotian Shelf. Drilling took place at 15 
sites up to November. Between 
January and September more than 
32,000 metres were drilled, an increase 
of almost 60 per cent over the same 
time in 1980. On the Hibernia struc¬ 
ture, Mobil (on behalf of its exploration 
partners) recorded flow from three 
delineation wells, including one of 4,642 
barrels per day at the K-18 location in 
October. The drilling rig formerly at 
the site has since moved to a new 
wildcat site close by, named West Fly¬ 
ing Foam. A recent addition to the 
drilling rig fleet arrived in Halifax 
from the Mediterranean in November; 
the Bredford Dolphin was to be re¬ 
named Bow Drill I, and the semi- 
submersible rig will drill under lease 
to Petro-Canada close to Sable Island, 
the first venture of the state-owned 
corporation in this area. 

The $350 million spent on offshore 
exploration activities in 1980 was likely 



Offshore Drilling Activity 1981 


AREA 

WELL 

SPUD 

DATE 

STATUS 
(Nov. 1981) 

Sable Island 

Venture B13 

Pre-1981 

▲ 


Venture B43 

June 

□ 

Grand Banks 

Hibernia B08 

Pre-1981 

• 


Hibernia G55 

Pre-1981 

O 


Hebron 11 3 

January 

• 


South Tempest G88 

January 

• 


Hibernia K18 

March 

• 


Nautilus C92 

October 

□ 

£ 

West Flying Foam L23 

November 

□ 

i N.E. Nfld. 

| Shelf 

Sheridan J87 

June 

□ 

jLabrador Shelf 

Rut H11 

July 

A (weather) 


Bjarni 082 

June 

O 


N. Leif 105 

July 

O 


N. Bjorne F06 

July 

A (weather) 


Corte-Real P85 

September 

A (weather) 

Legend: • Oil flow; O Abandoned; 

A Suspended (reason); □ Drilling; ▲ Gas flow 




SOURCE: Oilweek 


at least to be matched in 1981; estimates 
indicate about $307 million being spent 
on drilling work, and a further $53 
million on seismic research on the 
Grand Banks alone. The year also pro¬ 
vided a wealth of diversity in other 
energy-related projects in the Atlantic 
region. Nova Scotia continued its 
switch away from electricity generated 
by expensive imported oil to coal- 
powered stations: the Lingan II project 
in Cape Breton began producing power, 
and construction of Lingan III is well 
under way. Plans for Lingan IV were 
announced to begin power production 
in 1984. Newfoundland’s hydro produc¬ 
tion will shortly be supplemented by 
the Salmon River projects, with pros¬ 
pects of work beginning at Muskrat 
Falls or Gull Island still depending on 
marketing arrangements and financ¬ 


ing. Construction also began on the Cat 
Arm project on the Great Northern 
Peninsula with a 127-megawatt poten¬ 
tial. The chequered story of the Point 
Lepreau nuclear development con¬ 
tinues, with an application presently 
before the National Energy Board to 
export surplus power to New England. 
As well, work continued on the Anna¬ 
polis Basin Tidal Power Pilot Project. 

In spite of all this work and the 
variety of future potential, Atlantic 
electricity generation remains largely 
unchanged from patterns established 
over the past few decades. Newfound¬ 
land’s prodigious hydro potential al¬ 
ready provides almost all the province’s 
electricity with an appreciable amount 
for export. Prince Edward Island still 
relies exclusively on imported oil to 
generate power, although Nova Scotia’s 
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When you’re used 

TO SOLVING PROBLEMS 
600 FEET OR MORE 
BENEATH THE SEA, 

IT’S NO SWEAT 
WORKING 20 STORIES 
ABOVE THE GROUND 


j * 


*• 


We go where the problems 


That means that 
sometimes we re working 40 
miles out in a storm tossed sea. 
And other times we're working 
20 stories up in a mahogany 
boardroom. 

For more than a decade 


we've been planning, designing, 
fabricating, installing and 
servicing subsea production 
systems around the world. 



* 


The on-site experience 
we’ve gained makes us an 
invaluable resource. A resource 
that you can tap for a full range 
of engineering services: 

• Field development 
engineering, feasibility studies 
and turn-key projects. 

• Project support sen/ices 
including cost control, material 
selection and project 
scheduling. 

• Engineering support of 
onshore and offshore projects 
involving inspection, quality 
control, construction and 
commissioning. 

• Resource planning. 

• Engineering design of 
production and sen/ice 
systems. 

• Fabrication of standard 
sub-sea production 
equipment, such as wellhead 
cellars, templates, manifolds 
and riser bases. 


Maybe you 're not ready to 
spend millions on hardware. 
Maybe all you need right now is 
some good advice. 

You can use us as a 
consultant and profit from our 
experience. We’ll sit down with 
you at any stage you want. We’ll 
help you make plans or analyze 
the plans you've made. 

And, because we've seen 
what works and what doesn’t 
work out in the oil patch, we ’ll 
recommend the best equipment 
for the job. 

Give us a call. We'll work 
with you wherever you want, in 
your offices, on-site or offshore. 
We have offices and service 
bases worldwide and a lot of 
good, down-to-earth thinkers 
with oil patch experience. 


CcinOcGCin 
Resource) Ltd. 

A subsidiary of Husky Oil Operations Ltd.; 
a member of the NOVA group of companies. 
610 Derwent Way, New Westminster, 

British Columbia, Canada V3M 5P8. 
Telephone (604) 524-4451. 

Other CanOcean offices are located in 
Calgary, Alberta; St. John's, Newfound¬ 
land; Houston, Texas; Houma, Louisiana; 
London, England; Riode Janeiro, Brazil. 
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reliance on this source is declining as 
Cape Breton coal takes over. New 
Brunswick gets half its requirements 
from hydro, a self-sufficiency ratio 
which is likely to increase when Point 
Lepreau begins operation. 

O ther new twists were added to the 
regional energy picture in 1981. 
The consideration of a liquefied natural 
gas terminal at the Strait of Canso, 
with an alternative site also under 
consideration in Quebec, would use 
Arctic gas. The LNG would be shipped 



from the eastern Arctic in specially 
constructed tankers with ice-breaking 
capabilities for regasification at this 
facility before distribution. 

The National Energy Board granted 
permission to extend the natural gas 
pipeline eastwards from Montreal 
through New Brunswick to terminals 
at Sydney and Halifax. Financing for 
this size of project poses immense prob¬ 
lems in times of high interest rates, 
and the project is still in the most 
preliminary design stage. The pipeline, 
however, could be made with flow- 
reversal capability to distribute Sable 
Island gas to market if commercial 
reserves are found. 


maritime Office Sytterm 

. . . the copier people who can’t be duplicated. 


TOP BRANDS 

As authorized dealer for 7 of the world’s 
leading copiers, we can fill the needs of 
every type and size of business. We have 

Minolta, Mita, Nashua, Olivetti, 
Royal, Savin, Sharp. 

Ask for a demonstration. 


SALES/LEASING/RENTAL 


6 regional offices to meet your 
requirements for purchasing, leasing or 
renting dependable, sophisticated copiers 
with optional accessories that keep pace 
with increasing 

workloads. 




SERVICE/SUPPLIES 

If your copier ever requires service we have 
the trained technicians, close by, to do the 
work efficiently and quickly. Our inventory 
of paper, toner kits and other supplies 
assures you of reliable, same-day shipment. 
That’s us. 


Ask 
to show you 


PRICE/TRADE-INS 

Our volume of business, in 6 
locations, permits us to offer you 
the best price deal available for 
new machines as well as 
outstanding trade-in values. 

Try us. 


| Yes, I’m interested. Call me and I'll explain my needs. 

Name_ 

Company__ 




Address 


Town/City. 


Postal Code_ 


. Telephone . 


Maritime Office Systems Ltd. 

(Please contact our nearest office) 


maritime Office Syaterm Ltd. 


10 Akerley Boulevard 
Burnside Industrial Park 
Dartmouth, N.S. 

B3B 1J4 463-2140 

132 St. George Street 
Moncton, N.B. 

E1C 1V1 854-8818 


311 Rothesay Avenue 
Saint John, N.B. 

B2J 2C3 657-1989 

560 Murray Avenue 
Bathurst, N.B. 

E2A 1T7 548-3684 


385 Wilsey Road 
Bates Bldg. 
Fredericton, N.B. 

B3B 5N6 454-0784 

P.O. Box 345 
Brooklyn, N.S. 

BOJ I HO 354-5164 


We have built our reputation on quality, integrity and dependability. 



The public imagination remains 
captivated by energy-related develop¬ 
ments, particularly offshore. The dril¬ 
ling-rig contract recently captured by 
Saint John is worth $150 million up to 
1983, and may be the start of a larger 
rig construction programme in the 
region. This, however, may be the only 
concrete development to affect the 
region. Offshore developments and 
many other energy-related projects in 
the region are still only at exploration 
or assessment stages. Optimism must, 
therefore, be tempered with patience, 
and the time used to prepare for even¬ 
tual development. ■ 
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Prince Edward Island: 
Centrally Located 


Prince Edward Island is 
ideally suited. It is in the 
centre of activity in Atlantic 
Canada. 

If you are thinking about 
expanding your present 
operation...or establishing a 
new operation in Atlantic 
Canada...we would like to 
talk to you. 

The decision to relocate 
involves many considerations 
and can be a very difficult 
decision to make. We think 
we can be of some help to 
you in making this decision. 


Prince Edward Island has 
much to offer. It has the 
highest ranking on the 
Physical Quality of Life Index 
of any province in Canada. 

Prince Edward Island...a good 
place to work...a great place 
to live. 

Contact: 

Douglas Cameron, Director 
Industry Branch 
Prince Edward Island 
Department of Tourism, 
Industry and Energy 
P.O. Box 2000 
Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island CIA 7N8 


Phone: (902)892-7411 


Into the 

80 s 

with the 
Commerce! 

With Our Bank It’s not who you art, 
it’s what you want to ba... 

The Commerce can help all types of 
businesses in more ways than one. 
We can provide you with Automated 
Banking Services such as Pre¬ 
authorized Payments, Deposits, 
International Banking, Loans, Trade 
Enquiries. 

Come and talk to us. Who knows, we 
may even help you save money. To 
know more, contact your local 
Commerce branch manager. 

<i> 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 


Canada's Largest Producer 
of Iron Ore 



IRON ORE 

COMPANY OF CANADA 

LABRADOR CITY 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Construction 


Interest Rate Blues 


T he construction industry is a vital 
part of the Atlantic economy. It 
represented an average of 8 per 
cent of 1981 estimated gross provincial 
product in the region. This sector has 
come on hard times recently, mostly 
due to record high interest rates. Prime 
lending rates at more than 20 per cent 
made borrowing for all types of con¬ 
struction projects very expensive. Some 
sectors of the construction industry 
are, therefore, undergoing very slow 
growth. 

Construction which has taken place 
was usually protected from interest 
rates and would likely have taken place 
in 1981 in any case. One example is 
construction tied to government expen¬ 
ditures, which relies less on interest 
rate movements and traditionally sus¬ 
tains the industry in hard times. 

Building permits are issued for four 
broad groups of construction—residen¬ 
tial, industrial, commercial, and insti¬ 
tutional/governmental. In residential 
construction for the first eight months 
of 1981, Nova Scotia registered the 
region's only increase over the same 
time period in 1980. Of the remaining 
three provinces, Newfoundland alone 
issued over one-fifth less residential 
permits in 1981, probably reflecting a 
slowdown after the flurry of excitement 


in 1979 and 1980 following announce¬ 
ment of the Hibernia oil discovery. In 
terms of actual housing starts in larger 
centres (more than 10,000 people), 
Nova Scotia also recorded the region’s 
only increase in 1981 over 1980. A $20- 
million provincial programme in Nova 
Scotia to subsidize mortgages on new 
homes explains a large part of this 
increase. 

Big industrial, commercial, and in¬ 
stitutional projects have done much to 
keep Atlantic construction afloat dur¬ 
ing the first three quarters of 1981. A 
list of these would touch on familiar 
names to many people. In Newfound¬ 
land, work continues on the Upper 
Salmon River hydro project, scheduled 
for start-up in 1982. To this $155- 
million project, we can also add the 
start of construction on the $287-million 

P roject at Cat Arm on the Northern 
eninsulaof Newfoundland next year. 
There is still the prospect, of course, of 
the $4.5-billion Gull Island project. 
Commercial development is still under 
way in St. John’s, with an easing of 
interest rates likely to promote further 
sod-breaking. 

Major projects in Nova Scotia are 
largely concentrated in Cape Breton 
and the Halifax area. An exception is 
the Michelin Tire plant in Kings 
County, a $400-million project which is 
well on the way to completion. Michelin 
has also been renovating its other two 
plants. In Cape Breton a $96-million 
modernization of the Sydney Steel mill 
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was announced in April with the 
federal government picking up 80 per 
cent of the tab, the provincial govern¬ 
ment the rest. Expansion of coal-pro¬ 
ducing capacity at Donkin is under 
way, and expenditures will reach $400 
million by 1986. The associated Lingan 
power complex began construction of 
its fourth generator, with both third 
and fourth scheduled to begin operaton 
in 1984. In Halifax, the sod was turned 
for the $100-million Camp Hill Medical 
Complex in November to join ongoing 
expansion of the DND’s Halifax Dock¬ 
yard, and the Waterfront Development 
Corporation’s developments. The Fair- 
view Container Terminal received its 
first ship also in November. 

In prospect is Dome Petroleum’s 
major ship-building facility for ice¬ 
breaking crude carriers. Three sites 
are under consideration in Nova Scotia. 
Also related to energy developments is 
the possibility of a shipyard in Cape 
Breton to build production platforms 
for offshore oil and gas. 

Prince Edward Island’s main con¬ 
struction activity revolved around the 
new Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
building and a new hospital. Both are 
in Charlottetown and progress on both 
in 1981 was hampered because of 
strikes. Charlottetown can also look 
forward to work beginning on a new 
convention centre. 

Activity on major projects in New 
Brunswick has kept the province’s con¬ 
struction sector ticking over in 1981. 
The Market Square Development in 
Saint John was joined late in the year 
by a beginning of a $21-million expan¬ 
sion to the Drydock. Headgear and 
processing facilities for the Potash 
Company of America’s new mine near 
Sussex are changing the landscape in 
that area, and a further mine-related 
development, the Brunswick Mining 
and Smelting/Heath Steele zinc smel¬ 
ter at Belledune, was announced in 
November. In addition, the provincial 
government announced a $100-million 
program to modernize institutional and 
government buildings. The on-again, 
off-again project to build a federal 
penitentiary at Renous seems to be on 
again after a decision in the spring, 
and Mitel will begin construction of its 
Buctouche facility in 1982. 

For most of 1981, construction rode 
on the shoulders of major projects, and 
this pattern is likely to continue for 
several years. Overall, however, the 
sector would benefit enormously from 
an easing of interest rates which would 
spur, in particular, residential con¬ 
struction and many other related sec¬ 
tors. Megaprojects such as the T Q and 
M gas pipeline and the Dome shipyard 
remain tantalizingly close and could 
benefit the entire Atlantic area as 
associated facilities are built. In the 
shorter term, however, much will 
depend on policies regarding interest 
rates. ■ 
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When Construction Management 
has to make it happen... 

L1DHY 

Successful Construction management 
demands careful attention to the indi¬ 
vidual concerns of each job. 

Construction management can in¬ 
clude assisting in planning the project 
design, working with architects, hiring 
-v. trade contractors and managing all as¬ 
pects of construction from start to fin¬ 
ish. Successful construction manage¬ 
ment also demands construction be 
completed on time and within budget. 


When you choose a construction 
management team you want years of 
experience in the engineering field. 
Knowledge and concern for detail 
must be part of the reputation of the 
team you choose. 

When the question is who should 
construct and manage your project, 
think LINDSAY. 


'OOUUOIB 

ENGINEERS 


INDUr 


ENTERPRISES 

LIMITED 


CONTRACTORS • DEVELOPERS 


22 Fielding Ave Dartmouth, N S B3B 1E2 13 Weldon St Moncton, N B E1C 8P9 

(902) 463-5000 (506) 854-7194 
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Hie Game of 
Inventory Control 


A microscopic look into the Atlantic 
manufacturing sector, given the 
broader current economic condi¬ 
tions, reflects the necessities of tight 
inventory control. With low consumer 
spending in the North American eco¬ 
nomy, and record high interest rates, 
producers have been forced into the 
game of keeping inventory levels as 
close as possible to current low levels of 
consumer expenditures. In many cases 
this means operating plants at less 
than full capacity. The one feature 
which has been helping producers hold 
their own has been favourable ex¬ 
change rates. With most of the output 
from the manufacturing sector geared 
to export markets, the low Canadian 
dollar has allowed Atlantic manufac¬ 
turers to keep a good share of their 
foreign markets. However, a continua¬ 
tion of present market conditions could 
have a negative impact in production 
and employment levels in the near 
future. Given this prospect, the success 
of this inventory game depends on 
good marketing. 

A review of the figures to the third 
quarter of 1981 reveals a pattern of 
sales trying to keep pace with inflation. 
An adjustment for inflation would indi¬ 
cate no major change in the volume of 
output generally. The provincial break¬ 
down of total manufacturing shipments 
(in current dollars) shows Newfound¬ 
land with the highest growth rate to 
the end of August compared to the 
same period last year, followed by New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The 
stronger position of Newfoundland 
comes in part from a new newsprint 
mill starting production this year at 
Stephenville, and the return to normal 
production levels for fish plants after 
last year’s fishery dispute. Later in the 
year, however, some of those fish plants 
closed down. Although figures for 


Prince Edward Island are not available 
for comparison, a review of the Island’s 
gross provincial product estimates and 
the other industrial sectors indicates a 
position somewhat below the other 
provinces. 

In terms of the output of higher 
value items (food and forestry pro¬ 
ducts), sales are running only margin¬ 
ally ahead of last year. But, as in the 
case of total manufacturing shipments, 
most of the higher value comes from 
higher prices. The total sales level in 
current dollars (unadjusted for infla¬ 
tion) was up by about 12 per cent at the 
end of August, compared to the same 
time last year in both New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. The Newfoundland 
figure for the same time comparison is 
up by 26 per cent in current dollars, 



reflecting a partial recovery from last 
year’s fishery dispute. The sales figures 
for the pulp and paper mills in the 
region are up marginally, reflecting 
mostly the softening of demand for 
paper products in the second half of 
this year. In most subsectors, such as 
chemical products, non-metallic 
minerals (including structural mater¬ 
ials such as cement), and printing and 
publishing, the story up to the end of 


August this year is of little or no 
change over 1980. 

The final outlook for this year is one 
of trying to keep ahead of inflation. 
After adjustments for inflation, the 
volume of output will probably indicate 
no real change. The key to the future 
expectation in regard to expansion of 
manufacturing output rests on trends 
in the U.S. economy. If this continues 
its present course of low consumer and 
capital spending, the dampening effect 
will reach all the way into this region. 
However, the preliminary expectations 
are that 1982 could be a turnaround 
year, with the possibility of improve¬ 
ment in consumer and capital spending 
which will have a positive impact on 
our producers. 

Michelin’s new plant in the Anna¬ 
polis Valley will be producing in 1982, 
and the beginning of construction of 
the Mitel plant in eastern New Bruns¬ 
wick will give a welcome injection of 
high-technology industry to the region. 
The Saint John shipyard is forging 
purposefully ahead after winning one 
contract worth $150 million to build an 
offshore drilling rig (with an option on 
a second). The yard will also be bidding 
on a third rig, as well as being in close 
competition for the $2.6-billion contract 
to build patrol frigates for the Canadian 
Armed Services. 

Elsewhere in the region, there is 
the possibility of another offshore rig 
yard in Nova Scotia or Newfoundland, 
and a decision on the precise location 
may be taken this winter. Even more 
exciting is the prospect of a shipyard to 
build large ice-breaking crude carriers 
at any one of three sites in Nova Scotia 
for Dome Petroleum, and an increasing 
demand for ship repair facilities. 

In the shorter run, however, overall 
expectations of benefits rely on the 
performance of the U.S. economy, and 
even if this recovers in 1982, there will 
be a time-lag before the benefits reach 
the Atlantic region. The earliest antici¬ 
pated effects would be in late 1982, as 
the regional economy chugs along in 
low gear. ■ 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURING SHIPMENT JAN.-AUG. 1980 & 1981 (in current dollars) 

Note — Statistics on PEI not available due to publication restrictions Source: Statistics Canada 
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WELCOME to 


industrial park 


S YDPORT makes sense for suppliers of the 
revitalized steel and coal industries of 
Atlantic Canada. Good sense, too, for those who 
will serve the region’s developing offshore oil and 
gas action. 


SYDPORT (formerly Point Edward Marine and 
Industrial Park) has facilities for ocean-going 
vessels...land ready for your custom development... 
and a strategic location. 


Check these advantages: 

V year-round harbour access 

V 125 acres of fully-serviced land 

V 400 additional acres for large-scale development 

V trained work force available 

V advantageous government assistance programs 



For more leasing information and a copy of our 
informative booklet, “Introducing Sydport’ 
please contact: 

Roy Shawcross 
Manager 

Sydport Industrial Park 
P.O. Box 154 

Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada 
B1P6H1 

Telephone: (902) 539-7978 
TClex: 019-35290 



A project of Cape Breton Development Corporation 
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L.E. Shaw Limited 
helping build 
Atlantic Canada 
yesterday, today, 
tomorrow 


spring, and was followed in the fall by 
withdrawal of a second line shortly 
before the Fairview Terminal unloaded 
its first ship. As with many other 
sectors of the Atlantic economy, port 
managers are looking at offshore re¬ 
lated activity to keep the ships coming 
in. An increase in the amount of cargo 
handled by St. John’s is partially due to 
this type of activity. 

The year brought bad news too for 
the region’s rail passengers. In a series 
of nationwide cuts, VIA Rail discon¬ 
tinued the Atlantic’s run from Saint 
John to Montreal via Maine among 
other cutbacks to affect the region. 
Despite an outpouring of public and 
business protests, the Atlantic took its 
final run in November. Days after this, 
CN Marine reduced its ferry service 
from North Sydney to Argentia signi¬ 
ficantly, removing one of two vessels 
from the service with the prospects of 
more cuts to come. CN also announced 
rate increases of between 14 and 16 per 
cent for most of the region’s commodi¬ 
ties, effective January 1, 1982. 

Amidst this pessimism, Eastern 
Provincial Airways completed its first 
full year of service between Halifax 
and Toronto with a report of high load 
factors. The regional airline also an¬ 
nounced, in November, the formation 
of a commuter service to link major 
centres in the Maritime provinces. The 
new airline, to be centred in Halifax, 
would be called Air Maritimes. In 
December, too, CP Air was to begin 
stopping at Halifax on its Toronto- 
Amsterdam run, to the delight of the 
region’s Dutch community, long the 
unwilling victims of adventuresome 
and complex flight changes at London’s 
Heathrow Airport, or between airports 
in Montreal. 

The uncertainty of the early 1980s 
spills over into most aspects of trans¬ 
portation. There are dramatic changes 
taking place in the region’s transpor¬ 
tation system that will affect ana be 
affected by the fluctuating regional 
economy. The changes include with¬ 
drawal of services and changes in sub¬ 
sidies and costs. Transportation ser¬ 
vices are a crucial factor in the region’s 
development and these changes must 
be evaluated carefully over the coming 
year. ■ 


Moving Through 
Uncertainty 


C argoes moving through the 
region’s three major ports began 
to show signs of a broader eco¬ 
nomic slowdown in the first three quar¬ 
ters of 1981, compared to the same 
period in 1980. Total containerized 
cargo was down by 4 per cent in Halifax 
and by 7.5 per cent in Saint John. In 
U.S. eastern seaboard ports, however, 
the decrease was more of the order of 
20 per cent, indicating worse times to 
come for Atlantic port facilities. The 


decision of the Dart Line to move its 
eastern Canadian centre of operations 
to Montreal from Halifax came in the 


In 1861, before Canada had been shaped into a 
nation, Robert Shaw was shaping bricks in his 
yard arHantsport, Nova Scotia. Forming the 
cornerstone of a business that would touch the 
economic and social life of all who lived in 
Atlantic Canada. 

L.E. Shaw Limited has evolved by combining 
natural resources and native skills; and today, 
produces high quality clay and concrete 
masonry products, and sand and gravel 
aggregates. 

Shaw research and develop¬ 
ment works closely with the 
construction industry, finding 
new products and systems. 


Energy-saving masonry construction methods, 
new storm and sanitary sewer systems, practi¬ 
cal ways to restore old masonry and concrete 
buildings. 

Shaw Masonry Centres, located throughout 
the region, put top grade building materials and 
expertise within reach of everyone. 

L.E. Shaw Limited is making valuable contribu¬ 
tions in housing and community development. 
Thanks to the people of Atlantic Canada, 
Shaw has come a long way since 
L.E. Shaw Limited 1861 

5251 Duke street Tower Our growth reflects the growth 
B 3 j < 2 xi' 1S of the people who made it 

Telephone (902) 422-1421 possible. 


shhui 
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Tourism 


CHANGES IN NUMBERS OF PEOPLE 
VISITING ATLANTIC CANADA OVER 1980 
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Source: Provincial Tourism Departments 


Americans, 
Conventioneers 
and Curlers 


T he tourist season (May-September, 
1981) saw the Atlantic provinces’ 
tourism industry record a modest 
increase over 1980. All four provinces 
had a larger number of visitors from 
the United States, probably because of 
a favourable exchange rate for the 
U.S. dollar in Canada, as well as 
cheaper gasoline prices. Prince Ed¬ 
ward Island, in particular, made a 
special marketing effort to attract U.S. 
visitors, and American visitations to 
that province were up by 14 per cent 
(about 21,000 people) over 1980. Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland also re¬ 
corded significant increases over 1980 
(9 per cent and 6.2 per cent respec¬ 
tively), while New Brunswick recorded 
the lowest gain of 1.3 per cent. Many of 
the larger number of visitors to the 
other three provinces must pass 
through New Brunswick, however, 
which thereby captures some of the 
extra business. 

While the four Atlantic provinces 
recorded gains in the actual number of 
U.S. vistors over 1980, only Nova Scotia 
recorded an increase in the actual 
number of visitors from other parts of 
Canada. For the most part, traffic 
from Quebec and Ontario was down 
compared to 1980, while increases came 
from intra-regional travel within the 
Atlantic provinces, and from the mid- 
Atlantic states (New Jersey and New 


York), while the New England states 
as usual made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to tourism in the region. 

Part of the increase in Canadian 
visitors to Nova Scotia is certainly due 
to an upswing in convention business 
coming to Halifax. Several major con¬ 
ventions and other events were held in 
the Metro area in 1981, including the 
Labatt Brier National Curling Cham¬ 
pionship in March. In general, the 
increasing trend in this lucrative type 
of business will affect all four provinces 
as facilities are built to accommodate 
delegates and participants. 

Although it is notoriously difficult 
to estimate the value of tourism to the 
region, total direct expenditures by 
visitors probably exceeded $120 million 


in 1981. As this amount works its way 
into the system, the overall benefit will 
be two or three times, thus giving an 
idea of the part tourism plays in the 
region. 

Prospects for 1982 are good, par¬ 
ticularly if exchange rates remain 
favourable. All four provinces have 
aggressive marketing campaigns south 
of the border, and an extensive network 
designed to facilitate trip-planning is 
in place. There has been more interest 
in bus tours as a means of travel, and 
this factor, with others, is also helping 
to extend the season beyond mid-Sep¬ 
tember. Coupled with the region’s 
natural attractions, this strategy for 
growth seems to hold promise for 
success. ■ 
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"Oil self-sufficiency 
is within Canada's grasp - 
Gulf can help us get there." 


John Stoik, 

President and Chief Executive Officer, 
Gulf Canada Limited 


It is within Canada's power to be oil self-sufficient in ten years. In becoming self- 
sufficient, we would not have to pay out billions of dollars to other countries for crude 
oil. And spending to develop new supplies of oil within Canada would stimulate the 
whole Canadian economy. 

Gulf Canada's team of scientists and engineers has shown an unusual ability to find new 
oil. They have played a pivotal role in discoveries in Hibernia (one of Canada's largest oil 
finds ever), the Arctic Islands and in the Beaufort Sea. With encouragement and support, 
Gulf's team of experts can help move us along the road to oil self-sufficiency. 


This year Canada will pay around 
$8 billion for foreign oil imports. 

That is almost a million dollars 
an hour. Between now and 1985 
the oil import bill will amount to 
at least $56 billiont- 

Most of that money goes out of 
the country forever. It has a nega¬ 
tive effect on our balance of pay¬ 
ments. It creates no jobs. It gener¬ 
ates no new national revenue. 

By contrast, money invested in 
projects to develop new supplies 
of oil in Canada has a very posi¬ 
tive effect on the Canadian eco- 

t To give some idea of the immense numbers 
involved, consider it in terms of time, say sec¬ 
onds. A million seconds is almost 12 days. A 
billion seconds is over thirty-one years. 


nomy. In fact, energy investment 
is a key to Canadian prosperity in 
the 1980's. 



John Stoik is President of Gulf 
Canada Limited. He was born and 
raised in North Battleford, Sask., 
studied at the University of Saskat¬ 
chewan, and served in the R.C.A.F. 
In his rare spare hours, he enjoys 
gardening. 


Consider, for instance, just one 
$13 billion oil sands plant. 

Most of that money would be 
spent in Canada. Skills, machinery, 
building material would be pur¬ 
chased across Canada. Jobs would 
be created. Many people would 
enjoy improved incomes and, in 
turn, spend on clothes, houses, 
food, vacations-a ripple effect 
that could reach every corner of 
the land. 

"A little bit of luck” 

Reaching oil self-sufficiency - and 
enjoying these benefits-will call 
for a total effort by every company 
in the oil industry and for foreign 
as well as Canadian investment 
capital. 





This "circular pyramid" is one of the early concepts for bringing oil up safely 
from beneath the Beaufort Sea. New and bolder ideas to cope with the colossal 
force of the Arctic icepack are still being considered by Gulf experts. What¬ 
ever the ultimate solution, hundreds of millions of dollars will be invested be¬ 
fore a single barrel of crude can reach the consumer. 


Gulf Canada has played, and can 
continue to play a key role in this 
effort. We have assembled a team 
of scientists-geologists, geophy¬ 


sicists, engineers and other experts 
who have demonstrated their abil¬ 
ity to work together as an effective 
team. They have played an instru¬ 


mental part in some of Canada's 
most important oil finds. The 
search for and discovery of oil is 
an act of faith supported by know¬ 
ledge, instinct, money - and a little 
bit of luck. Gulf risks millions on 
geological theories. Off the coast 
of Newfoundland, in the Beaufort 
Sea and in the Arctic Islands 
where we and our partners have 
made significant new discoveries, 
these risks have been justified. 

"We are motivated by the busi¬ 
ness we are in-the energy busi¬ 
ness," says John Stoik. "We take 
personally our obligation to help 
Canada achieve its goal of oil self- 
sufficiency in the earliest possible 
time. We want to help assure that 
our country will continue to have 
a buoyant economy and will be¬ 
nefit from its wealth of natural 
resources." 



For more than two decades Gulf 
experts have been looking for oil 
and gas in frontier areas. In the 
early 1970's Gulf became a major 
explorer of the sea bed off the coast 
of Newfoundland. 

Until alternate energy sources 
are developed or until they be¬ 
come economically viable, the 
country's most urgent need is to 
discover new oil. All Canadians 
should encourage this search that 
will brighten our future. 



GULF CANADA LIMITED 
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Hie Future Perspective 


T o paraphrase the title of a best¬ 
selling book of some years back, 
Atlantic Canada suffers from Pre¬ 
sent Shock rather than Future Shock. 
It is impossible to avoid the reality of 
the present economic conditions. The 
next six months will be extremely 
hard for the region as inflation rates 
increase, and the recessionary impact 
being felt in the U.S. sweeps into 
Canada, depressing prosects for real 
growth. This is the shock of the present. 

Underlying this gloomy picture re¬ 
mains the sense of optimism for the 
future. This is based on the over $30 
billion of major projects on the books 
for the region. (Tnese will be described 
in an upcoming APEC Atlantic Report.) 
Governments and businesses share a 
sense of frustration at the delay in 
launching these projects as the region 
pauses in the development path. In 
looking forward, it is important both to 
watch the path immediately ahead as 
well as to keep one eye on the horizon. 
The short-term downturn in the provin¬ 
cial economies will give way, in mid or 
late 1982, to a period of growth. The 
planning by business and government 
should not only be focused on surviving 
the next months, but also on capturing 
the future promise. To the extent pos¬ 
sible, the delays in the region’s future 
development projects should be used 
as a time of preparation for the growth 
ahead. Everything from manpower 
training programs to the necessary 
expansion of industrial plant and 
equipment can use this delay in 
development to ensure maximum pre¬ 
paredness. 

In some aspects, the economies of 
the four Atlantic provinces are ex¬ 
pected to perform better than the na¬ 
tional average in the year ahead. 

The gross national product of 
Canada is forecast, by APEC, to achieve 
only 1.5 per cent real growth in 1982. 
However, the economies of New Bruns¬ 
wick and Newfoundland are expected 
to grow by 2 per cent and 2.5 per cent 
respectively. Nova Scotia’s 1982 growth 
should match the national average and 
Prince Edward Island is expected to 
show no real growth. 

The slowdown, or recession, now 


being felt in the U.S. and developing in 
Canada is expected to remain at least 
until mid-1982, when a slow recovery 
process may begin. The low dollar 
value will continue to provide some 
strength to the resource sectors despite 
the similar recessionary conditions of 
our major customers. Newfoundland 
will lead the region in growth again in 
1982. This growth will stem from some 
of its primary resource exports, in¬ 
creased offshore exploration activity 
and most significantly the potential 
start of a major power project. New 
Brunswick will hold down number two 
position with some of the major con¬ 
struction projects, such as the Mitel 
plant and the new zinc smelter, offsett¬ 
ing problems in the forest sector and 
general economic slowdown. Nova 
Scotia’s growth will again reflect an 
expected strength in some of the pri¬ 
mary resource industries but only a 
marginal increase in construction and 
manufacturing. The completion of the 
new Michelin plant will also help the 
economy. Despite strong gains in farm 
production, and tourism, the Prince 
Edward Island economy is expected to 
exhibit no real growth in 1982, as 
general recessionary conditions hold 
the Island’s economy back. 

Largely as a result of the new energy 
pricing agreements, coupled with the 
value of the Canadian dollar compared 
to the U.S. dollar, inflation will remain 
high in Canada for most of 1982. When 
the U.S. de-regulated oil prices in 1979 
and allowed them to move to world 
prices, the inflation rate jumped 
sharply. We can expect to match this 
experience as our economy adjusts to 
higher oil prices. The four Atlantic 
provinces traditionally display higher 
inflation rates than the national 
average. Therefore, inflation as mea¬ 
sured by the consumer price index 



could range from 14.5 to 15.5 per cent 
for 1982. This high inflation rate in 
association with the general slowdown 
in the economy will result in another 
year of decline in retail sales for the 
region. 

The number of large projects cur¬ 
rently under way and planned for a 
1982 start-up should keep employment 
growth up in the Atlantic region, off¬ 
setting, somewhat, the gloomy short¬ 
term outlook and expected high unem¬ 
ployment rates. APEC projects that 
new job creation in New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia will 
exceed the national average. The Cana¬ 
dian employment figure is only ex¬ 
pected to increase by 1 per cent as 
manufacturing and service industries 
bear the brunt of inflation. By contrast, 
the opportunities in the primary re¬ 
source sectors and several construction 
projects should provide some growth 
in the east. New Brunswick, with the 
most impressive array of major projects 
now under way or positioned for start¬ 
up in 1982, should experience an em¬ 
ployment growth of 2.8 per cent. 

Newfoundland, with increased ex¬ 
ploration and related offshore activity, 
in conjunction with a potential start¬ 
up of a major power project, will ex¬ 
perience the second-highest growth 
rate of 1.8 per cent. Nova Scotia will 
increase its employment by 1.2 per 
cent and Prince Edward Island will 
experience a marginal increase in em¬ 
ployment of about 0.2 per cent. 

APEC’s forecasts for the economic 
performance of the four provincial 
economies in 1982 are not, therefore, as 
bright in the short-term as we would 
like. In the context of the expected 
economic performance of the country, 
however, they represent a respectable 
achievement. If viewed from a longer 
range perspective, 1982 can be seen as 
a pause in economic activity preceding 
a period of significant real growth for 
the Atlantic community. 

There are two ways of looking 
ahead—one way considers what the 
future might hold , the other way looks 
at what the future can hold. It is 
important that we in Atlantic Canada 
look at what the future can hold because 
this implies identification of opportuni¬ 
ties and action by governments and 
businesses to realize the promise of 
tomorrow. ■ 
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The executive choice' 


EASE 


We have more check-in 
counters to get you through airports and 
onto planes with minimum fuss and bother. 


ON-TIME 

the top on-time performance records of any 
airline in North America. 


We have one of 


CHOICE 


We have a wider 


choice of flights to a wider choice of 
destinations than any other airline in Canada. 


CARE 


Service is a top priority 
with us. Friendly, helpful people take care 
of your requests quickly, efficiently and 
with a smile. 


SPEED 


Rapid luggage off¬ 


loading and delivery to the carousel is as 
important to us as it is to you. 


TASTE 


The food we serve on 
board is tasty and freshly prepared. 

MORE We have more flights to 

more destinations with more easy connec¬ 
tions than any other airline in the country. 


Al R CANADA 0 


WE KNOW WHAT YOU WANT MOST 
FROM YOUR AIRLINE. 
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HIGH 

TECHnDLDGV 

CDUnTRV 


Something new 
is coming to Bouctouche; 

HIGH TECHnDLDGV 


MITEL ... a world class 
electronics firm ... will build 
two plants in the Acadian 
fishing village. These will employ 
1,000 people. 



It’s one more DREE project; 
a glimpse into the future; an insight 
into how the federal Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion will continue 
to work for the people of Atlantic Canada. 


At DREE ... your TOMORROW is our TODAY! 


Government Gouvernement 
of Canada du Canada 


Regional Expansion 

Economic Economique 

Expansion Regionale 


LABOR 


Will inter-union warfare scuttle 
the fiery Mathilda Blanchard? 

N. B. ’s icon-breaking champion of fish plant workers 
has been a major force in the province’s labor movement. 

Now,, she could be out in the cold 


N ine years ago this month, some of 
Canada’s most prominent poli¬ 
ticians attended a public meeting in 
Bathurst, N.B., to talk about the stag¬ 
gering unemployment problem on New 
Brunswick’s north shore. Jean Mar- 
chand, then the prime minister’s right- 
hand man, was there. So were the federal 
Conservative and NDP leaders, Robert 
Stanfield and David Lewis, and N.B. 
Premier Richard Hatfield. The speeches 
did not impress the crowd of several 
hundred people, who were looking for 
concrete solutions. Soon, the audience 
began heckling, and then chanting: 
“Ecoutez les ouvriers!” (Listen to the 
workers!) and “On veut Mathilda!” {We 
want Mathilda!). Exasperated, the chair¬ 
man gave in, and a woman in a snow¬ 
mobile suit strode out of the audience 
and onto the stage. With a sweep of her 
hand, she launched into a tirade. “These 
guys”—politicians—had caused the eco¬ 
nomic ills by mismanaging the forest, 
fishing, farm and mining resources, she 
said. If they couldn’t guarantee jobs, 
they should guarantee an annual income, 
she said. The crowd roared its approval. 
“Ecoutez les ouvriers /” they shouted. 
Now it meant, “Listen to Mathilda!” 

Had she been born in another time 
and place, Mathilda Blanchard might 
easily have become as powerful as the 
politicians onstage that day. But she was 
born in Caraquet in the late 1920s. And 
the causes she championed—Acadian 
French-language rights, workers’ rights, 
the right to dissent without reprisals, 
women’s rights—were, for much of her 
life, lost causes. 

S he won a name as a breaker of icons 
who shook her fist in the faces of the 
mighty, and she attained influence in the 
labor movement. But this winter, Blan¬ 
chard is out in the cold again. The 
Halifax-based Canadian Seafood and 
Allied Workers’ Union dumped her as its 
N.B. representative—a position she held 
for 11 years. The firing came after some 
French-speaking fish plant workers in 
New Brunswick began breaking away 
from CSAWU to form their own union, 
the Syndicat Acadien des Travailleurs 
Affilies et des Peches (SATAP). Law¬ 
rence Wilneff of Lunenburg, N.S., presi¬ 
dent of the seafood union, refuses to 
discuss the reasons for Blanchard’s dis¬ 
missal, but he says his union is determined 


to fight the expansion of SATAP. Blan¬ 
chard says the English-speaking Nova 
Scotians who run the seafood union 
have only themselves to blame for the 
breakaway, but “they put the whole 
blame on me.” 

The seafood union consists of 6,000 
members, mostly from the south shore 
of Nova Scotia and the north shore of 
New Brunswick. Culturally, Blanchard 
says, the two groups could be from 
different planets. “Half understand 
English and half understand French. 
They don’t understand each other. It’s a 
Tower of Babel.” 

Blanchard’s sharp sense of injustice 


Blanchard: “Working for the workers" 

was whetted early. When her father, a 
farmer who earned needed extra income 
from political jobs such as taking the 
census, ran for Parliament in 1935 as a 
Tory in the bedrock Grit riding of Glou¬ 
cester, he received threats. “They told 
him, ‘You will starve,’ ” she says. The 
school system let her learn in her native 
French, but gave exams for junior high 
and high school diplomas in English. 
She enrolled in New Brunswick’s only 
Normal School, which was English, to 
study physical education. 

During the Second World War, Blan¬ 
chard spray-painted trucks in Windsor, 
Ont., for the African campaign, and then 


became a paint inspector on an airplane 
assembly line in Montreal, going to hair¬ 
dressing classes after her 12-hour all- 
night shifts. In 1947, back home, she 
married a combat veteran. She had four 
children in four years—one baby died— 
and then her husband spent five years in 
hospital, recovering from war injuries 
and TB. (The couple subsequently 
separated.) 

Alone, with no support, Blanchard 
built a huge house and opened a hair¬ 
dressing salon. In 1960, she campaigned 
for the PCs in an election. 

“I was the first woman on television 
making speeches, going out with the men 
on the hustings,” she says. The “gossips” 
had a field day. “They thought, since I 
was separated from my husband that I 
was going out to get one or many men. 
They considered me a very bad woman.” 
The situation might have been humorous, 
but her political affiliation made matters 
worse. “They ran down my business. 
They wanted me to leave or they wanted 
me to starve, just as they did with my 
father.” In June, 1960, her monthly 
income fell to $75 as her customers 
vanished. 

There were other reper¬ 
cussions. Her children were 
harassed at school. “One day 
a janitor took Louise by the 
throat and started to choke 
her,” Blanchard says. She sent 
Louise (today Parti Acadien 
leader) to a Tracadie convent 
and put Michel (prominent in 
the Universite de Moncton 
students agitation in the late 
Sixties) in a Memramcook 
private school. Meanwhile, her 
customers trickled back. Amid 
rinse and set, fishpackers con¬ 
fided in her. One complained 
of having no drinking water at 
her plant. Others asked Blan¬ 
chard to do their income taxes. 
Union locals invited her to 
take their minutes. In 1966, 
she was elected president of a 
small north shore union. 

In 1970, believing bigger is 
better, she encouraged the 
merger with the larger seafood 
union. During the decade, membership 
among the 20 plants in her area bal¬ 
looned, but wages in these seasonal 
operations did not keep pace with those 
in the year-round N.S. plants. Last year, 
some workers asked her to organize an 
independent union—SATAP—but she 
refused. They went ahead anyway. Blan¬ 
chard felt the heat from Halifax. “1 was 
caught between two fires,” she says. 

For now, Blanchard remains the 
elected president of seafood union locals, 
but she hasn’t ruled out a switch to 
SATAP. “1 don’t feel I’m working for a 
union,” she says. “I’m working for the 
workers.” — Jon Everett 
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BUSINESS 


The man in the orange nylon suit 


Peter Benedict almost died on the frozen waters of a Labrador 
lake. That’s why he started selling helicopter crash survival 


I t’s not the helicopter crash itself that 
bothers Peter Benedict. Miraculously, 
perhaps because they hit without 
warning, he and the three others flying 
over Lake Melville survived the impact 
of their Bell 206-L slamming full speed 
into the snow-covered ice, cartwheeling 
several hundred feet and dissolving into 
an unrecognizable tangle. It’s that their 
rescue was an accident. By rights they 
should have perished out there, injured 
on the ice on the brink of a three-day 
blizzard. That’s the disturbing part, and 
that’s what led Benedict into his unusual 
business: Beating a lonely drum in 



Benedict: "There will be ditchings" 


support of better helicopter safety 
techniques. 

On March 4, 1978, Benedict and two 
other ice engineers chartered a helicopter 
at Goose Bay to fly them to the east end 
of Lake Melville to survey thick ice 
ridges that form in midwinter at a narrow 
point in the lake. These ridges are a 
major barrier to year-round shipping in 
Labrador, and Benedict planned to use a 
sound-wave device to determine the shape 
of the ice, to see if it would be possible to 
blast open a passage. About half an hour 
out, the pilot, flying by visual flight rules 
at 1,000 feet, headed out across the 
frozen lake. Steadily, imperceptibly, he 
began to lose altitude. Whiteout is a 
common cause of winter aviation acci¬ 
dents, but the pilot wasn’t watching his 
altimeter. It was less than a minute 
before they crashed. 

All four men suffered serious injuries, 
but the weather was cold enough to 


prevent them from bleeding to death. 
Benedict, who had snapped his back and 
could hardly move, managed to sew up 
the badly cut arm of one of his team and 
used his camera to record the miserable 
scene. Only the pilot could walk, but a 
blow to his head had left him confused 
and disoriented. He spent an hour look¬ 
ing through the wreckage for the emer¬ 
gency locator transmitter (ELT) he had 
himself removed from the craft that 
morning before they left Goose airport. 
(Federal authorities ordered removal of 
ELTs for a brief period in 1978 because 
of dangerous battery problems.) 

The men spent five hours on the ice. 
Just before dark, a small plane on an 
unscheduled flight noticed their flares 
and radioed a dispatcher at Goose Bay 
that he had spotted a couple of snow- 
mobilers stranded on the ice. The dis¬ 
patcher called another helicopter com¬ 
pany, which sent out a craft to investigate. 
Until that pilot got out of his helicopter, 
no one knew there had been a crash. It 
was a freak rescue and, because no one 
died, there was no official inquiry, only a 
report by the pilot. 

“I took a pretty strong interest in 
helicopters from that point on,” Benedict 
says. He looked at the safety record of 
helicopters in the North Sea oil industry 
and what he learned was startling: Getting 
to and from the rig is the most dangerous 
part of offshore work. 

Discounting an extraordinary rig 
collapse in March, 1980, when 123 men 
died, helicopter ditchings in the cold 
North Sea waters have killed more people 
in the past decade than any other type of 
accident in those oilfields. Benedict also 
learned helicopter ditchings increase with 
flying hours. Some of the ditchings are 
caused by mechanical problems. But 
sometimes, pilots disoriented by bad 
weather or heavy fog ditch their machines 
deliberately. The implications for the 
relatively young offshore industry on 
Canada’s east coast are obvious. 

“What I’ve tried to do here is to get 
people to see what can occur and to learn 
from the North Sea experience,” Benedict 
says. “Just because we haven’t had any 
yet, we cannot say there won’t be heli¬ 
copter ditchings here. There will be 
ditchings.” 

The main problem is to keep people 
dry while they await rescue. In March, 
1980, two years after the Labrador crash, 
Benedict set up a business called Safety 
Offshore Services to supply cold-water 
survival suits to helicopter companies 
and rig contractors. The suits—light¬ 


in ditching and survival procedures. 

Business, says the engineer, “is really 
fun. But there’s also something reassuring 
about dealing with people who are really 
concerned, when the outcome of your 
discussion is whether or not a life can be 
saved by changing some procedure or 
piece of equipment.” He’ll never forget 
how he almost lost his own life. 

— Amy Zierler 



weight, one-piece, bright orange gar¬ 
ments made of polyurethane-coated 
nylon—are the same model the North 
Sea industry has adopted. SOS rents out 
the suits, cleans and maintains them, 
inspects each one before every issue, 
keeps track of where it’s been and how 
it’s been repaired. The company also 
supplies a videotape to show passengers 
how to use the suits. 

“We had to give them away initially,” 
Benedict says. “We started by going to 
one helicopter company and asking, 
‘You want us to clean those suits?’ They 
thought we were crazy.” He took them 
home and washed them in his basement. 
This year, he says, “we’re not losing 
money.” Companies operating offshore 
from Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
rent about 700 suits today, and Benedict 
is “drawing a bead” on the U.S.-based 
exploration of Georges Bank. 

Benedict no longer works out of his 
basement. In addition to Safety Offshore 
Services, Ice Engineering Ltd. continues 
to survey icebergs, and another company, 
SOSCOM, supplies movie tapes to drill 
rigs and remote supply bases. In a few 
months, he’ll be pushing a special oil 
executive paging system linking St. 
John’s, Halifax and Calgary. He also 
plans to build a cold-water dunk tank 
with a helicopter fuselage that can be 
tipped and rotated, to train rig personnel 


The crash he'll never forget 
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It has to be that way As more and more 
companies turn to Systemhouse to solve their 
burgeoning informational needs, it goes without 
saying that there just is no room here for planned 
obsolescence. There's too much at stake! So the 
research and development people live and work 
in the future. On the edge of proven, mature 
technology. For only from that vantage point can 
a system be created today to accommodate the 
new technology of 1987 and beyond. 

Last year alone, Systemhouse invested more 
than eight million dollars to discover new ways of 
using computers: exploring office automation; 
manufacturing and distribution systems,- computer 
assisted design systems and more. 

This is why they so consistently come up 
with clear solutions to problems. 

And this is why, when you speak with 
Systemhouse people, the first thing you'll notice 
is their confidence. These people truly know 
what they are doing. And carry the comfortable 
pride of a leader. They are in fact a true Canadian 
resource that bridges the gap between what you 
need, what you will need and what a computer 
can provide. 

They explain things. They do it well. 
Systemhouse Ltd m ^ H| 
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Las Vegas, Loss Vegas... 

It’s the city gambling built 

You can tell your friends you’re going to Las Vegas just 
to see a big-name Holly wood-style show or to catch a 
championship sporting event. You might even believe it 
yourself. But sooner or later you ’ll have to pass a casino. 
Las Vegas counts on it. And that’s what makes the city rich 


By Stephen Kimber 

C ’mon bab v, you can do it. One more 
time" he implores in the fevered 
tones that Southern preachers save 
for nights when the air is sticky-steamy 
and the tent is full of sinful souls in 
search of salvation. But the man is not a 
preacher, the place is anything but a tent 
and these sinful souls aren’t looking for 
eternal salvation. Far from it. The man is 
standing at a craps table in the middle of 
the Aladdin Hotel’s sumptuous, climate- 
controlled casino in the heart of the Las 
Vegas gambling strip. And it isn’t night 
at all, but 8:30 in the morning. Outside, 
the temperature has passed 75 degrees 
fahrenheit on its swift journey to a 
sweltering high of 87 degrees. Las Vegas, 
the guidebooks will tell you, has 335 
such scorching days a year. But the man 
in the casino doesn’t care about guide¬ 
books or sunshine. He hasn’t stepped 
outside since the cab whisked him here 


from the airport a dozen hours ago. 

In real life, he is an anesthesiologist 
from Abilene, Texas, with a wife and 
three kids, two cars and a whopping 
mortgage on a new house he can’t really 
afford. But real life, like clocks and the 
morning sun, isn’t welcome in Las Vegas 
casinos and so, for the rest of the week 
that he’s in town for his professional 
association’s annual convention, the 
man will wear an oversized cowboy hat, 
smoke a fat cigar, flash a diamond pinky 
ring and pretend that he is one of Las 
Vegas’high-living, high-rolling, big-time 
gamblers. He’s been coming here once a 
year for the past five years. And he hasn’t 
won yet. 

So far on this trip, he hasn’t left the 
Aladdin’s Persian-style casino. During 
the night he won a little at roulette, lost a 
lot at blackjack. He brought a $5,000 
stake from home and had gone through 
most of it by the time he started winning 


Night on the Strip: Champagne dreams 

again at craps a few hours ago. Now, he’s 
won back his stake and a little extra. He 
is, he announces to anyone who will 
listen, on a roll. A smattering of late- 
nighters and early-risers gather to watch 
the action at the table. He gives the dice 
in his cupped hands a final, blessing gaze 
and sends them skittering across the 
green felt table top. The whistles and 
cheers of the crowd tell him, without 
looking, that he is still winning. “My 
kids,” he says grandly, “are going to have 
champagne with their orange juice next 
week. I can feel it in my bones.” The 
croupier scoops the dice back to the 
gambler. He doesn’t smile. He has seen 
this before. 

The slight, tired woman beside the 
gambler has seen it before too. She is his 
wife, a woman equally uneasy with 
victory or defeat, and she wishes she 
were asleep. She touches his sleeve. “Just 
one more hour, Ellie,” he pleads in a 
voice suddenly more childlike whine 
than brimstone sermon. “Just another 
hour and then we’ll go to bed. I promise.” 

He is gone in half that time and so, 
too, are the crowds, the winnings and the 
stake he brought from Abilene. There’ll 
be no champagne next week and maybe 
no orange juice either. As he and his wife 
shamble, exhausted, to the hotel 
elevator, the croupier draws back the 
dice and allows himself a wordless smile. 
He has seen it all before and the script 
never changes. 
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L as Vegas, the city that local newspaper 
columnist Ralph Pearl calls a “poly¬ 
gamous, orgiastic and world-famous 
money machine,” got that way by a 
combination of the champagne dreams 
of anesthesiologists from Abilene and 
the sobering reality that all gamblers 
eventually leave more at the tables than 
they take away. Last year, more than 11 
million visitors—650,000 of them con¬ 
ventioneers—spent more than $2 billion 
on blackjack, baccarat, one-armed 
bandits and a dozen or so other games of 
chance in which the chances were that 
the gambler would lose. And those hordes 
of tourists and their bundles of loot 
made Las Vegas the United States’ busiest 
resort city as well as one of its five 
fastest-growing urban areas. 

“This really is the land of oppor¬ 
tunity,” the cabbie tells me in his still 
unleavened Brooklyn accent. He’s a 28- 
year-old former New Yorker who moved 
his family here six months ago “to get 
away from all the niggers and spies. They 
own New York now, you know.” In Las 
Vegas, he says, he already has a house 
just outside the city and his two children 
go to a school that is far better and far 
safer than the one they left behind in 
New York. What’s more, he knows a 
friend who knows a guy who can get him 
a job at a casino in a few months. But 
despite all that, he says he hates Las 
Vegas. “What can you say, you know 
what I mean? I mean, this isn’t...” His 
hands silently sweep the downtown ex¬ 
panse of Fremont Street where the 
millions of unblinking neon light bulbs 
seem desperately out of place in the blaze 
of the midday sun. “I mean, it isn’t New 
York,” he says finally, “it isn’t anywhere ” 
It certainly isn’t anywhere you’d re¬ 
cognize. Physically, Las Vegas is a garish 
neon blob of rainbow color plopped 
without obvious reason at the edge of a 
great grey-brown hotplate of a desert. 
Psychologically too, the place defies 
conventional wisdom. Where else but in 
Las Vegas could you feel snugly safe 
while wandering the downtown streets at 
three in the morning but fear for your life 
while sleeping in your hotel room bed at 
noon? Where else would a hotel busboy 
explain that he had accidentally set the 
fire that killed eight people in the Las 
Vegas Hilton last year because he was 
smoking a marijuana cigarette while 
having a homosexual liaison with a hotel 
guest? And where else but Las Vegas 
would the busboy be charged with arson 
because his story seemed too obvious an 
alibi to be believed? 

Las Vegas is a crazy, weird, fasci¬ 
nating, frightening, unique and utterly 
engrossing place that everyone—even 
non-gamblers—should visit. Once. Just 
to see how the other 2% live. I went there 
last spring, not to gamble but to take in a 
boxing match. In Las Vegas, boxing is 
considered a loss-leader, an attraction 
designed to lure potential customers into 
the casinos where, it is assumed, they will 
gamble and lose. I’m no gambler. I set 
aside $20 to have a little fun at the slot 



machines and solemnly promised myself 
not to spend a penny more. On my first 
crank of the slot machine handle, how¬ 
ever, I won $20. There is something 
sweetly seductive about the hollow, 
metallic sound of $20 worth of quarters 
spitting out of a slot machine. Las Vegas, 
I decided, might not be all bad. 

Las Vegas is much more than an 
Alice’s Restaurant of pleasures that 
would be called vices in Fredericton or 
Charlottetown; it’s also a city of incred¬ 
ibly ironic contrasts. It claims to have 
both more churches and more prostitutes 
than any other similar-sized city in the 
world. And, for a city that sees itself as a 
winner, its heroes—men like Murder 
Inc. mobster Bugsy Siegel, whose lavish 
Flamingo Hotel set the garish 
style for Strip hotels during the 
1940s before he was gunned 
down by gangster colleagues; 
and legendary gambler Nick 
the Greek, who reputedly won 
more than $600 million during 
his 60-year career at the tables 
and racetracks, but finally lost 
it all and died broke—were in¬ 
evitably losers. And Las Vegas 
is also the only city in the world 
in which a legless woman named 
“wheelchair Julie,” who refuses 
to accept welfare, could be ar¬ 
rested on Fremont Street for 
“loitering with intent to beg,” 
while a popular entertainer 
named Neil Diamond could 
walk away from the Aladdin 
Hotel’s 7,500-seat Theatre for 
the Performing Arts with 
$650,000 for four nights’ worth 
of singing. 

Six-hundred-and-fifty- 
thousand dollars may seem like 
a lot of money, but it’s small 
change in Las Vegas, where 
even big-name entertainers 
aren’t the principal attraction. 

Like the all-you-can-eat, 99- 
cent buffet breakfasts served 24 
hours a day in some downtown 
hotels; the quickie wedding 
chapels (“featured on the Dinah 
Shore show,” brags one, while 
another, which says it has been 
“sincere and dignified since 
1954,” offers private parking 
and 24-hour service); and even 
the dozens of anything-goes 
“massage” operations which 
offer hotel-room service, the entertainers 
are merely come-ons for the real business 
of Las Vegas. Which is gambling. 

I had two quarters in change from 
lunch at the hotel coffee shop, and since 
the slot machines were on my way out, I 
tried my luck. No luck. I went to the lady 
at the change counter and handed her a 
$5 bill. “Quarters, please,” I said. 

When Nevada legalized gambling and 
liberalized divorce laws in 1931, Las 
Vegas was little more than a dusty 
whistle stop on the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake railroad line, its 
principal attraction an abundant supply 


of artesian water. Founded in 1855 by 
Mormon missionaries who had been 
sent there in an unsuccessful effort to 
convert the Paiute Indians and tame the 
land for farming. Las Vegas’ road to 
gambling riches was paved during the 
1930s by the government pay cheques of 
5,000 construction workers, brought into 
the area to build the massive Hoover 
Dam project. They transformed Las 
Vegas from what a contemporary obser¬ 
ver called a “frowsy procession of 
broken-down stores [with] a few visitors 
availing themselves of the privilege of 
playing faro, roulette, 21, fantan and 
keno without being apprehended by the 
law” into a bustling, good-time gambling 
city. Casino owners soon began hiring 


“fancy lady singers from Chicago and 
New Orleans to entertain the gaming 
folks.” 

In the 50 years since then, Las Vegas 
has hardly taken a backward peek. What 
had been a futureless community of 
fewer than 6,000 people before legalized 
gambling is now a thriving metropolis of 
400,000. And growing. Today, according 
to Nevada Governor Robert List, 25% of 
the state’s work force earns its living 
from the gaming business and another 
25% from the tourist trade. And more 
than half the state’s revenues—$169.7 
million last year—comes from gambling 


The sweet, seductive sound of slot machines 
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licences and taxes. “Gaming,” the gover¬ 
nor allows, “is Nevada’s lifeblood.” 

In Las Vegas, gaming is also inescap¬ 
able. At the city’s McCarran Interna¬ 
tional Airport, where nearly half of Las 
Vegas’visitors arrive, you must pass a line 
of one-armed bandits to get to the luggage 
carousel. At Las Vegas hotels, you are 
forced to pick your way gingerly around 
the blackjack tables and past the roulette 
wheels to get into the dinner theatres to 
see the advertised entertainment. Even at 
the local K-Mart, incredibly, you also 
have to negotiate a bank of strategically 
placed slot machines just to do your 
shopping. 

You can—many do—gamble non¬ 
stop in Las Vegas. You can play keno (a 
Chinese-style bingo game) while eating 
breakfast in the hotel coffee shop, spend 
the morning pulling the levers on some of 
the city’s 60,000 one-armed bandits, skip 


lunch and place a bet on your favorite 
football team at the legal bookmakers 
before passing the afternoon enjoying a 
floating crap game in a hotel pool. Later, 
you can even try to work your way 
through every roulette wheel in the entire 
city. For many, between the time the sun 
disappears and returns, the gambling 
becomes obsessive. The proprietors of the 
Landmark Hotel almost lost their collec¬ 
tive shirt when they decided to locate a 
casino on the 29th floor of the hotel in the 
mistaken belief that gamblers might like 
to see the city while they lost their money. 
They didn’t, so the hotel’s owners quickly 
moved the casino back to a windowless 
ground-level location. If further evidence 
is needed to prove that gambling is Las 
Vegas’ only attraction, the Hoover Dam, 
just 25 miles away, provides it. The 
massive, 70-storey-high structure, with its 
ornate architecture, is touted by the tour 
books as “one of the Wonders of the 
World.” But fewer than five of every 100 
visitors to Las Vegas bother to see it. 


There are, as one guide book admits, no 
slot machines there. 

I’d originally planned to take the four- 
hour, $16 bus tour to see the dam but 
changed my mind at the last minute. I 
would spend the money at the slot 
machines and go tomorrow with my 
winnings. Like plenty of others before me, 
I had begun to buy Las Vegas’ eternal 
promise: That the Big Score is always just 
one more bet away. 


“Hi,” she said as she sat down at the 
bar stool beside me. I’d seen her a few 
minutes earlier talking with a man in a 
cowboy hat at another of the bars that 
ring the gaming tables at Caesars Palace 
casino. But the man in the hat was gone 
now. “Hi,” 1 said. “You here for the 
fight?” she asked. 1 nodded. She was a tall, 
slim brunette with the tanned good looks 


of a woman who spent all her afternoons 
by the pool. “What time is the fight?” In 
about two hours, I told her. She smiled 
thoughtfully and rested an elegant, red- 
fingernailed hand on my thigh. “That’s a 
long time,” she said. “You know what I 
think? I think you should have a party. I 
like parties.” Her hand gave my thigh a 
squeeze. I giggled. 

It wasn’t that I hadn’t encountered a 
Las Vegas prostitute before. You can’t 
walk a block from your hotel at night 
without being advised solicitously, “You 
shouldn’t be alone tonight, honey. Why 
don’t you let me make you happy?” 
Hooking is, if not an actively encouraged, 
honorable profession, at least one pas¬ 
sively tolerated by everyone in authority 
in Las Vegas. The result is that the city has 
a reputation as one of the easiest places in 
the world in which to purchase sexual 
favors. You can even do it in the comfort 
of your hotel room by letting your fingers 
do the walking through the nine pages of 
“massage services” listings in the Las 


Vegas Yellow Pages. It’s Legal in Nevada 
(“Confidential, discreet”) is the less than 
subtle name of one, while another is called 
Good Time Girls (“We deliver the goods”). 
You can also pick up any of the half- 
dozen free adult entertainment guides 
conveniently located in street-corner 
newsboxes for directions to one of the 
legal brothels in nearby Nye County. “We 
love our customers,” says an ad for the 
Cherry Patch Ranch, which offers free 
limousine service and takes both Visa and 
MasterCard. 

The woman beside me, I was sure, 
didn’t accept credit cards. “You ever been 
with a working girl before?” she asked. 
“You should, you know,” she suggested in 
a voice that was unmistakably Southern, 
“you might like it.” Her price was a “non- 
negotiable” $100 for an hour or $300 for 
the whole night. We settled, in the end, on 
$20 for 20 minutes’ worth of conversation. 
It was early, she allowed, and most of the 
big spenders were probably still at the 
tables. 

“No, not like that,” she commanded 
when I tried to hand her the $20 across the 
bar. “Never let them see you giving me 
money,” she explained, simultaneously 
pushing my hand under the bar and 
taking the $20. She smiled at the bartender. 
“No one really cares what you do around 
here as long as they don’t see money 
change hands. That’s just the way it is.” 

Her name, she said, was Sharon, and 
she’d come to Las Vegas two years ago 
from Dallas by way of Florida. “I was 
working as a bartender in Florida and 1 
had this girlfriend who used to fly out to 
Vegas for long weekends. Then one day 
she told me she was moving out here for 
good and said I should come too. I said, 
‘What would I do out there?’ ‘Same as 
me,’ she said. And that’s what I been 
doing.” She smiled, lit a cigarette. Last 
year she made $120,000, tax free. In two 
years, when she is 23, she will retire. “I’m 
going to open up a dress shop, maybe in 
California. I like California.” She will not 
stay in Las Vegas. “Nobody stays here 
unless they have to. Or unless they 
gamble.” 

Our 20 minutes were up. “You sure 
you don’t want to change your mind 
now?” she asks again. “I could give you 
something to write about.” I took my last 
$20 instead and gave it to the change lady 
for two more rolls of quarters. I tried 
playing two slot machines simultaneously. 
My arms hurt and I began to wonder if 1 
should give up on the slot machines and 
try roulette or blackjack instead. Then, 
suddenly, I was down to one last quarter. 
Should I save it for the machines at the 
airport or try again on the machine that 
had just gobbled up my money? I decided 
to try to win my money back. It was the 
wrong decision. I checked my wallet 
again to make sure I hadn’t hidden any 
other bills there. 

It was time, I realized, to get out of 
Las Vegas. I’m no gambler. S 



The big show goes on...but takes second bill to gambling 
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Chicken a la Charles 


Charles Wiesner is a Czech-born, Fredericton-based organic 
chemist.He’s also one heck of a man in the kitchen.If you think his 
chicken paprikash is good, wait ’ll you try his black bean chicken 


By Colleen Thompson 

W hen Charles Wiesner comes to 
your house for dinner he brings 
his own pot, sharp knives, a 
couple of hens, and maybe a pound of 
paprika. He is ready to whip up his 
version of chicken paprikash, and no 
dinner guest could be more welcome. A 
graduate of the University of New 
Brunswick with a PhD in organic chem¬ 
istry, Charles has unusual credentials for 
combining ingredients. His first recipe, 
however—which he whipped up at age 
five, shortly after his family arrived in 
Fredericton from Czechoslovakia—was 
not successful. He liked Worcestershire 
sauce and he liked canned corn kernels 
so he just poured the sauce on the kernels 
and heated them up. 

But neither that failure nor his pro¬ 
fessional interest in disrupting the mating 
process of the spruce budworm have 
dimmed his interest in the culinary arts. 

“Cooking is a lot like organic chem¬ 
istry,” he says. “It’s not all purely mech¬ 
anical. Sometimes there’s a gut feeling 
about what’s going to work. It’s quite 
often more art than science.” 

Simplicity is one key to his success in 
the kitchen. Since both he and his wife, 
Sue, work away from the house all day, 
he plans meals that are not only hearty, 
balanced and tasty but also fairly easy to 
prepare. “It’s wonderful,” Sue says, “to 
come home from the office and put up 
my feet while my husband takes over the 
kitchen.’’Even 10-year-old Miro, a some¬ 
times bacon addict, likes his father’s 
cooking, “especially his black bean 
chicken.” 

In the Czech manner, Charles laces 
some dishes with caraway seed, but he’s 
far from a slave to traditional Czech 
cookery. Chicken paprikash, for in¬ 
stance, is Hungarian, and he enjoys the 
cuisine of many other countries as well. 
He designed the family kitchen—it’s 
strong on inlaid wood and ceramic tile— 
and watching him at work there is like 
watching a frenzied surgeon on TV’s 
MASH. His flashing knives dismantle 
chickens, and with a flair he says he 
inherited from his Slovak forbears, he 
deftly chops onion, celery, mushrooms, 
tomatoes, radishes, anything that seems 
to be in the way. While peering into pots, 
working his way around visitors, check¬ 
ing stove dials, he chats agreeably, 
occasionally requests another scotch. 

Out of this happy chaos emerges a 
dinner that’s aromatic, satisfying to the 


most demanding gourmand, complete 
with salad, side dishes and dessert. Ac¬ 
companied by wine, laughter, passionate 
conversation, dinner at the Wiesner’s 
home, which overlooks the shimmery 
Nashwaak River, is always memorable. 
It may be even better than a Charles 
Wiesner dinner in your own home. 
Chicken Paprikash a la Charles 

2 small broilers 

1 tbsp. butter 

3 med. onions, chopped 

2 tbsp. Hungarian paprika 
1 tbsp. vinegar 

Vi tsp. sugar 

salt and pepper to taste 

1 tbsp. flour 

Vi cup canned chicken broth 
Vi cup sour cream 

Cut broilers into serving pieces and 
remove skin. Cook butter and onions 
together for 10 minutes, stir in paprika 
and cook briefly. Add chicken, vinegar, 
sugar, salt and pepper. Cover and cook 
slowly for 20 minutes, turning once or 
twice to coat with paprika mixture. Add 
flour stirred into chicken broth, cover 
and cook slowly until tender (about 20 
minutes). Stir in sour cream, reheat and 
serve over egg noodles. Serves 6. 
Chicken in Black Bean Sauce 

1 good-sized broiler 

2 tbsp. oil 

3 large garlic cloves 

1 generous tbsp. minced black beans 
(dry fermented soy beans obtainable at 
Chinese grocery stores) 

1 1/2 cups canned chicken broth 

1 tsp. sugar 

2 tbsp. cornstarch 
!4 cup soy sauce 

14 cup chopped scallions or onion 

With a heavy knife or cleaver cut up 
the chicken and then chop into walnut¬ 
sized pieces (this releases the flavor from 
the bones). Heat oil in large pot, add 
minced garlic cloves, minced black beans. 
When garlic turns golden, add chicken 
and brown over high heat, tossing fre¬ 
quently. Add canned chicken broth and 
sugar, bring to boil, then cover and 
simmer 20 minutes. Add cornstarch 
stirred into soy sauce. Simmer and stir 
until thickened. Add chopped scallions 
and serve over rice. Serves 4. 

Asparagus Alla Capri 
2 lbs. fresh asparagus 
6 eggs 
% lb. butter 

freshly grated Parmesan cheese (to taste) 
Wash asparagus and trim the lower 



Wiesner chops like a frenzied surgeon ' 


part of the stalks. Tie in l/ 2 -lb. bundles 
and stand upright in a deep pan with one 
cup of boiling salted water. (This is the 
proper way, although it can be cooked 
horizontally in a roaster with a small 
amount of water.) Cook well covered 
until just tender (10-15 minutes). Drain 
well, but carefully, so as not to break the 
spears. During the last 5 minutes, fry one 
large egg per person in a very generous 
amount of butter (the eggs should almost 
be poached in butter). When the whites 
are just firm and the yolks still liquid, 
arrange each serving of asparagus neatly 
on a plate and slide an egg on it. Drizzle 
remaining butter over all. Top with 
Parmesan cheese. 

Creme Caramel 
Vi cup sugar 
Vi cup water 
2 cups milk 

1 tsp. vanilla 
Vi cup sugar 

2 eggs plus 2 extra yolks 

Boil sugar and water in heavy sauce¬ 
pan until the sugar dissolves. Continue 
boiling syrup carefully until it turns dark 
golden brown (about 10 minutes). Pour 
caramel into a 1-qt. mould and swirl to 
coat the bottom and sides. Keep swirling 
until syrup hardens. In a large saucepan 
heat milk almost to a boil, add vanilla 
and remove from heat. Beat together 
sugar, eggs and extra yolks until well 
mixed. Pour in hot milk while mixing or 
beating constantly. Strain through a fine 
sieve into the carmelized mould. Set the 
mould in a pan and place in preheated 
325° F. oven. Pour boiling water into the 
pan until halfway up the side. Bake the 
custard until a knife inserted comes out 
clean (1 hour or more depending on the 
shape of the mould). Chill thoroughly 
(4-5 hours), then unmould by running a 
knife around the sides, dipping the 
bottom of the mould in hot water and 
sharply inverting over a chilled serving 
plate. Serves 6. 
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The magical, mystery sea 
world of Heidi Oberheide 


Her St. Michaels, Nfld., printshop is a haven for visiting 
students and artists. Her own retreat, the seashore, inspires 
stunning portraits of the most elusive qualities of the living sea 


H 


By Amy Zierler 
eidi Oberheide lives in a small, red 
wooden house that she designed 
and built a few years ago on a point 
of land at St. Michaels, Nfld. It’s a 
simple house, undramatic except for its 
many windows, most of which overlook 
the sea and the islands close to shore. 
Huge colonies of sea birds—puffins, 
kittiwakes and petrels—nest on the 
islands every summer, filling the land¬ 
scape with color and movement. Whales 
also come close to shore in summer, and 
two minkes fed in the waters below 
Oberheide’s house for a month last year. 
Inside, the house is filled with leafy 
plants and the salt-bleached vertebrae of 
humpbacks, minkes and pothead whales 
that hang from roof beams by invisible 


thread. 

But it’s from the living sea outside 
that Oberheide draws the images for her 
uncommon art. On her daily walks along 
the shore, she drinks in the colors, light 
and textures of the water and sea life. 
Back inside, she translates them into 
stunning paper portraits of the most 
elusive qualities in the sea. 

“One day, I remember, I went back 
out and looked at the sea and I saw that 
the color I had used this morning was the 
color of the water I had seen earlier,” she 
says. “I wasn’t aware of trying to re¬ 
produce this color. I’m just absorbing all 
this information. That’s the thing.” 

Oberheide is a warm, eager person 
but she does not talk easily about her 
work. Her expressiveness seems to come 




She translates the sea's independent life 

from some secret place that even she 
doesn’t quite understand or control. 
Comparing the brighter colors in recent 
drawings to the dark blues and purples 
she used in a series about the beaching of 
a school of pothead whales at Point au 
Gaul (Burin Peninsula), she says, “But 
those were dead and dying animals,”as if 
she had no choice in the manner of 
painting them. 

That’s the magic that comes through 
in her drawings and lithographs. The sea 
has not always been her chief subject, 
but its independent life, its liquid mys¬ 
teries attract her now. In her current 
series of large, multimedia drawings, the 
recognizable images come from photo¬ 
graphs she took on a ferry trip down the 
north Labrador coast last summer. There 
are icebergs, whales, fish, seal skeletons, 
nets and fishermen at work, but they are 
ghostly silhouettes in pools of blue, 
green and rosy purple light. They are, in 
fact, photographic images, placed direct¬ 
ly on the paper by use of sensitizing 
chemicals. Then she works into the 
images with colored pencil and acrylic 
paint to re-create the sea’s intangible 
textures. The result is subtle and power¬ 
ful. When these “works on paper,” as she 
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calls them, are complete, Oberheide will 
write their lyrical titles (“A black 
shape surfaces, blows, adds mist to 
mist”) across the last layer of paint or 
graphite. 

“I’m not a realist,” she says. “I would 
find it too tedious to produce images 
that way. This process is exciting. It’s 
more instant, and I like to produce.” 
Productive she is. Since settling in 
Newfoundland 10 years ago, she’s had 
seven solo exhibitions and participated 
in more than 20 group shows. Her work 
sells well. (Large drawings at her 
last show in St. John’s went for about 
$400 each.) 

B orn in Germany, Oberheide came to 
Newfoundland after studying print¬ 
making at Southern Illinois University 
in the U.S. The environment in New¬ 
foundland was “so stimulating, my work 
just took off.” She doesn’t suffer from 
dry spells, either. “I feel this strong need 
to constantly work,” she says. 

Balancing her jealously guarded 
privacy at the headland is the St. 
Michaels Printshop, a workshop for 
artist-printmakers housed since 1974 in 
a former schoolhouse just a short walk 
from her house. The printshop runs on 
money from the Canada Council and 
Memorial University’s extension service, 
and Oberheide has been resident print- 
maker since it opened. She maintains the 
shop, buys supplies, teaches, organizes 
classes and juggles the schedules of 
visiting artists who come from across 
Canada, Europe and the United States 
to work in the quiet setting Oberheide 
enjoys every day. The printshop gave her 
a job, but that wasn’t her only reason 
for setting it up. “One of the most 
important aspects of the shop is that 
community feeling,” she says. “New¬ 
foundland is extremely isolated. For me, 
and for other artists, to remain here 
and work, we need outside stimulation. 
It’s absolutely essential that exchange 
take place.” 

Neither Memorial nor any of New¬ 
foundland’s colleges have a visual arts 
faculty, and the printshop helps fill that 
void. Students at the Nova Scotia College 
of Art and Design and the Alberta 
College of Art can get credit for work 
they do at St. Michaels. It’s also a 
community place, open to school groups 
from around the province. Anyone can 
use the shop for a small fee. 

Since last April, Oberheide has been 
on a one-year sabbatical from her job at 
the printshop. A major grant from the 
Canada Council gave her the chance to 
work uninterrupted for the first time 
in a decade. She’s now a Canadian 
citizen, and Newfoundland has adopted 
her as one of its most exciting artists, 
the way she has adopted St. Michaels as 
her home. is 

Oberheide drinks in the sea's 
colors, light, textures; 
her images are ghostly 
silhouettes in pools of light 
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SPORTS 


He thinks he can be middleweight boxing champion of the world. 
But have fight fans already seen the best he has to give? 

By Stephen Kimber 
lood bubbles out of both nostrils, 


B 


mingles with the sweat on his upper 
lip and washes back into his mouth 
when he breathes. Ralph Hollett, Cana¬ 
dian middleweight boxing champion, 
tries to spit away its salty, bitter taste, 
but he spits out his protective mouthpiece 
instead. It lies useless on the canvas floor 
of the ring as his opponent, David Love, 
stalks him even more relentlessly. 

David Love is in control. He dances 
and bobs and weaves as he forces Hollett 
back toward the ropes and then closes in 
on him, fists flying. Although tonight 
David Love is talented enough with his 
fists to outbox Hollett, and efficient 
enough with them to rank among the 
world’s best 20 middleweight boxers, he 
is, in truth, just a 28-year-old journey¬ 
man who no longer entertains boyish 
boxing fantasies. He knows he’ll never 
be a champion. He’s become instead—as 
he admitted to a reporter the day before 
the fight—“the old doe the hungry lions 
have to knock off on their way to the 
top.” 

Ralph Hollett is a “hungry lion.” 
And he wants—needs—to win tonight 
because victory will mean he has jumped 
one more hurdle on his road to the 
middleweight boxing championship of 
the world. Hollett wants the title because 
he sees the future as a stark success-or- 
failure, win-or-lose choice between the 


life of million-dollar fight purses, tele¬ 
vision appearances and product endorse¬ 
ments he believes is waiting at the end of 
the boxing rainbow, and the life of late 
nights, smoky rooms and drunks he 
knows is waiting—along with a job 
slinging beer—back in his father’s Hali¬ 
fax tavern. 

David Love is supposed to be just 
another one-night, one-punch stopover 
on Ralph Hollett’s rainbow ride. After 
Love, Hollett planned to fight one or 
two top-10 contenders and then—prob¬ 
ably before the end of 1982—challenge 
current champion Marvin 
Hagler for the world title. 

But David Love has his^ 
own plans, and now, in theo 
middle of the seventh round 
of their scheduled 10-round 
match at the Halifax Metro 
Centre, the wily veteran from 
San Diego is beating the 
rugged but rough-edged fa¬ 
vorite in front of 5,000 of his 
home-town fans. If he catches 
Hollett with just one more 
solid blow to the head, he will 
probably knock him out. 

“For me, every fight is my 
career,” Hollett had admitted 
matter-of-factly before the 
match. “I’m 28, and it would 
be hard to come back after 
getting beat. If I don’t win. Replaying 


you know, it’d be back to the tavern for 
Ralph Hollett.” 

Ralph Hollett hides his vulnerable 
face from Love’s flashing fists with his 
gloves and slithers to the floor, scram¬ 
bling on his hands and knees to his 
corner where trainer Tom McCluskey 
shouts encouragement he can’t hear. It 
doesn’t matter. While the referee counts 
off the seconds, Ralph Hollett focuses 
on the one thing that does matter: He 
doesn’t want to spend his life slinging 
beer in his father’s tavern. He gets up, 
bobbles slightly and then steps into the 
centre of the ring. Drawing on the last 
physical reserves of his strength and the 
bottomless emotional well of his ambi- 


tapes of 


Hollett meets David Love in Halifax 

Ralph Hollett is a headstrong guy 
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tion, he smashes a gloved fist at David 
Love’s head. 

Ralph Hollett isn’t ready to go back 
to the tavern. Not yet. 

B oxing and the booze business are 
both part of Ralph Hollett’s heritage. 
Hollett’s great-grandfather, who came 
to Nova Scotia from Lebanon, worked 
in a liquor store for many years, and his 
grandfather, well-known sportsman J.J. 
Hollett, owned the Rainbow, a north 
end Halifax tavern favored by athletes. 
After working in the Rainbow for 10 
years, Ralph Hollett’s father and brother 
opened their own north end sportsmen’s 
tavern, the Olde Halifax, in 1976. Ralph 
Hollett worked there for three years 
until he became Canadian middleweight 
boxing champion in 1980. He even met 
his wife, Tara, at the tavern. 

J.J. Hollett, who died in 1967, was a 
sports nut who passed on to his boys his 
love for all sports, but especially boxing. 
“We had a real gym in our basement,” 
Ralph Hollett Sr. remembers fondly, 
“with a ring, a punching bag, a speed 
bag, everything.’’The Hollett boys settled 
quarrels there. “And if we didn’t do 
good, my father would get in the ring 
himself and show us some tricks. He was 
good, too.” 

Ralph Hollett Sr., in turn, tried to 
teach the manly art to his own three 
sons. “There were always gloves around 
the house,” he says as he reminisces at 
the table in the Olde Halifax. Once, he 
remembers, he urged young Ralph to 
stand up to a bully who’d been harassing 
him on the way home from school. His 
then-five-year-old son won both the fight 
and 50 cents from his father. “I figured 
that if a kid could box, he could look 
after himself. He didn’t have to back 
down from anyone.” He pauses. “Did 
you see that old picture of Ralphie?” he 
asks. In the picture, the future Canadian 
middleweight boxing champion, then a 
four-year-old boy, is wearing boxing 
gloves and standing in a fighting stance. 

But even Ralph Hollett Sr. will admit 
he was surprised when his son took up 
professional boxing. He looks at the 
huge poster on the wall. It shows the 
adult Ralph Hollett posed in the same 
fighting stance, staring out across the 
empty tavern. “You know, I never 
thought Ralphie was really too interested 
in boxing,” he says. 

He wasn’t. “I always wanted to be a 
hockey player, to tell you the truth,” 
Ralph Hollett confesses today. He was a 
goaltender for two local high schools as 
well as a Junior “B” team but was never 
good enough for the big leagues and, 
uninterested in academics, dropped out 
of high school before the end of his final 
year. With no hockey future and no 
marketable skills, he simply drifted for 
a time. 

Eventually, he landed a job “I hated” 
as a brakeman for CN and spent most of 
his spare time and nearly all of his pay 
drinking in taverns. “I, you know...,” he 
says hesitantly, “I got into the odd spot 


of trouble.” He is quick to point out that 
he has no criminal record, but admits he 
may have been lucky. “I hung around 
with people who did get into trouble. 
And there was a lot of drugs going 
around. I had friends who died from 
drugs.” 

That may help explain why, one day 
in the summer of 1975, Ralph Hollett 
simply abandoned those desperate plea¬ 
sures and dangerous diversions, began 
working out at the local YMCA to get 
his body back into shape and took up 
karate. 

“I started to really take notice of him 
after the first six or seven weeks of the 
course,” remembers karate instructor 
Jim Maloney. “He worked very hard 


and he knew exactly what he wanted.” 
What he wanted, Maloney says, was a 
black belt in karate and the chance to 
compete as a kickboxer—a sport that 
combines the features of boxing and 
karate. 

By 1976, Hollett held a black belt in 
karate and was the Canadian middle¬ 
weight professional kickboxing cham¬ 
pion. But he was almost too good at 
kickboxing. “We had trouble getting 
opponents for him,” says Maloney, who 
managed his kickboxing career and now 
promotes many of his fights. “We went 
to matches in Boston three times and 
every time Ralph sent his opponent to 
the hospital. No one wanted to fight him 
after that.” Worse, Hollett couldn’t make 
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and leaves inflation on the ground floor. 


For full details and prospectus contact: 

CPI REALTY FUNDING LIMITED 

1331 Brenton Street, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3J 2K5 
(902) 429-0112 

The Murray Premises, Box 216 
St. John's, Newfoundland, A1E 4E8 
(709) 753-7081 


We're CANADIAN PROPERTY 
INVESTORS TRUST. And we're offering 
an investment opportunity with an 
equity growth potential that out-flanks 
inflation. 

Your investment is pooled with the 
investments of a large number of other 
participants. This pool is then used to 
acquire prime, income-producing 
commercial properties in Canada to 
create a highly profitable and diversified 
portfolio. 

Not only is your investment in 
CANADIAN PROPERTY INVESTORS 
TRUST a secure hedge against inflation 
as property values rise and profits are 
reinvested, but it is also a qualified 
investment for your RRSP. 

This advertisement is not to be construed as a public offering in any province in Canada unless a prospectus relating 
thereto has been accepted for filing by a securities commission or similar authority in such province. The offering is 
made by the prospectus only and copies thereof may be obtained from CPI Realty Funding Limited and other 
dealers as may lawfully offer these securitites in such province. 
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SPORTS 


money as a kickboxer. “We’d fly down 
to Boston, stay in a hotel and get maybe 
$50 or $ 100 in prize money for a match,” 
Maloney says. 

Finally, in December, 1977, Hollett 
tried professional boxing to make some 
money and “to see how good I could do 
it.” He laughs. “1 didn’t do too good.” 
When he staggered to his corner at the 
end of the first round of his first match, 
“1 said to myself, ‘Holy Mackerel, what 
round is this? Is it over yet?’ ” 

“I’d never laid eyes on Ralph Hollett 
before that night,” veteran boxing trainer 
Tom McCluskey remembers, “but I 


remember watching him and feeling sorry 
for him. He was taking a terrible shel¬ 
lacking.” 

McCluskey agreed to train Hollett 
anyway. He says he saw Hollett as the 
supreme test of his own skills as a boxing 
teacher. “I figured if 1 couldn’t make 
something out of him — he was clumsy, 
but he was big and strong and hard- 
headed, too — then they might as well put 
him in a box and ship him to Siberia.” 

But by the time Hollett fought then 
highly regarded Fernand Marcotte for 
the Canadian championship in January, 
1980, his record of five wins and five 



Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked -avoid inhaling. 
Average per cigarette: 9 mg “tar”, 0.8 mg nicotine. 


losses was still so mediocre that 
McCluskey told one reporter, “1 don’t 
even want to discuss it. It’s that bad.” 
Hollett, however, in what one writer 
called the “biggest fistic surprise in the 
country” beat Marcotte in a unanimous 
decision in Halifax. 

An entertaining fighter who makes 
up for his lack of finesse with a dogged, 
almost eager willingness to take as well 
as give punches, Hollett has, since then, 
first lost, then convincingly won back his 
title in crowd-pleasing matches with 
veteran Halifax boxer Chris Clarke; 
defeated Marcotte decisively in a rematch 
in Montreal; and dispensed with all the 
logical Canadian contenders for his 
crown. Last summer, he began trying to 
win his way into the world rankings with 
fights against tougher international op¬ 
ponents such as former world junior 
middleweight champion Elisha Obed. 

Hollett did defeat Obed, but could he 
ever win the world championship against 
Marvin Hagler, whom McCluskey calls 
“one of the greatest Fighters who ever 
lived”? “Nobody knows,” McCluskey 
answers flatly, “not until he gets the 
chance. But I’ll tell you this. Ralph is 
headstrong. When he gets something 
into his head, you’ll practically have to 
kill him to get it out of there.” 

And Ralph Hollett, Tom McCluskey 
allows, has taken it into his head that 
he’s going to be the middleweight boxing 
champion of the world. 

C ome on in,” Ralph Hollett says, hold¬ 
ing the door open. It is a crisp fall 
morning two days after his bout with 
David Love, and Ralph Hollett still 
carries the souvenirs: A red, slightly 
outsized nose, a small scar over his 
left eye and a greyish-purple bruise 
beneath it. 

Hollett insists he feels fine. “He didn’t 
hurt me at all,” he says as he leads the 
way into the living room where his sons 
Roger, 3, and Colin, 16 months, are 
watching The Friendly Giant on a 26- 
inch color television set. A portable 
video-cassette machine and an Atari 
computer game sit on top of the set. 

“He’s a different person outside the 
ring,” his father says. “When he’s fight¬ 
ing, even in the gym, he goes all out. But 
at home, around his kids and family, 
you’d swear butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth.” Hollett, who is soft-spoken and 
deferential in conversation, has become 
quietly involved in a number of charities 
and was recently presented with a special 
“appreciation award” by Halifax Mayor 
Ron Wallace. 

Hollett shows his visitor the panelled 
trophy room and bar he’s building in the 
basement to hold his growing collection 
of boxing memorabilia, including two, 
$2,000 gold-plated championship belts a 
Montreal promoter gave him for success¬ 
ful title defences. “They love me in 
Montreal,” Hollett says. After he 
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Ralph Hollett, age 4 

going to talk to him about a title match? 
Nobody. And if he steps into the ring one 
night and gets knocked on his frigging 
ass, it’s all over.” 

Ralph Hollett will make it, Ralph 
Hollett insists. “I’d hate to go back to 
being a tavern waiter again,” he says 
evenly. “You don’t get home until late 
and there’s so much smoke and so many 
drunks. I don’t want to go back to that.” 
Is that what keep him going? “It helps/’ 
he says, “it helps.” |g§ 


knocked out Mar- 
cotte in their re¬ 
match there last 
summer, one ador¬ 
ing fan even gave 
him a gold ring with 
diamonds in it to 
mark the occasion. 
“People I didn’t 
know were coming 
up to me that night 
and making me job 
offers,” he marvels. 

Boxing has been 
good to Hollett. 
He’s already, he says 
proudly, paid off a 
large chunk of the 
mortgage on his 
$75,000 condo¬ 
minium in Clayton 
Park, a Halifax 
suburb favored by 
the city’s upwardly 
mobile middle class. 
With his first 
$50,000-plus boxing 
purse, he says, he’ll 
invest in a few more 
condominium units 
there and rent them 
out. “The prices 
have been going up 
something fantastic. 


The Love match: “Every fight is my 


■ Hollett says, “so it 


would be a good investment for me.’ 

But there still isn’t much to invest. 
Although he made $27,000 for the second 
Marcotte fight, he’s netted not much 
more than $5,000 a fight for most of his 
Halifax main events, including the bout 


At home he's soft-spoken, deferential 


with David Love. That’s not nearly 
enough to bankroll what he really wants 
to do after boxing. Like his father and 
grandfather before him, Hollett’s dream 
is to own—not work in—a tavern. “That’s 
why it’s important for me to keep 
winning, to keep moving forward to the 
top 10. That’s where the money is.” 

But Ralph Hollett hasn’t kept win¬ 
ning. Although he survived the physical 
pounding he took from David Love in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth rounds of 
their fight, and even rebounded to stun 
his opponent with a few shots of his own 
in the match’s final three minutes, most 
knowledgeable boxing observers said 
Hollett was lucky to sneak away with the 
official verdict of a draw. 

CBC sportscaster Gerry Fogarty, who 
has watched Hollett progress from “the 
most awkward, no-talent fighter I’d ever 
seen” to a legitimate middleweight con¬ 
tender, says now: “We may have already 
seen the best of Ralph Hollett. If he 
couldn’t do any better against Love, who 
was over the hill to start with, then where 
does that leave him?” One of David 
Love’s handlers was even blunter. 
Hollett, he said, would last as long 
against Hagler “as a snowball in a hot 
place.” 

Ralph Hollett listens quietly to that 
gloomy speculation but insists it doesn’t 
bother him. “A draw isn’t as good as a 
win,” he says, “but it’s not a loss. It 
doesn’t mean anything to me as far as my 
future is concerned.” 

But Hollett will admit he doesn’t 
have much time. He’s just turned 29, 
which is old for a professional boxer. 
“He’s got to do it in the next two years,” 
Jim Maloney says. “After that who’s 
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How to pick a prize-winning picture 


It could give you a few ideas 
on taking them. But there are 
no guarantees 

A rt director Bill Richardson, the man 
responsible for the way Atlantic 
Insight looks each month, was hard- 
pressed to define what makes a prize¬ 
winning photograph. But that didn’t 
stop him from trying. “You’re looking 
for a freshness, a new look at a familiar 
object or scene. Not so much a question 
of technique, but of soul.” 

Bill Richardson, along with photo¬ 
graphy director David Nichols and 
Wade Yorke of Carsand-Mosher Photo¬ 
graphic, were judges in last fall’s Photo 
Contest. In a hectic session, they had 
examined over a thousand entries and 
finally agreed on the winning selection. 

David Nichols, asked for his criteria 
in judging, was more specific. “Normally, 
I’m looking at prints or slides and con¬ 
sidering their suitability for use in the 
magazine. So it’s important for the 
pictures to be technically good. We can 
always crop, or enlarge, or reduce, to 
gain impact. But in an open contest, you 
try to be less technically inclined and 
more content directed. The impact is 
inherent, and instant.” 

Readers saw Sister Lorraine Abbass’ 
Grand Prize-winning photograph in the 


1st Prize Prince Edward Island—Bob 
Blakey, Calgary, Alta. 


1st. Prize Nfld./Lab.—Dennis Helmuth, 
St. John's, Nfld. 


1st. Prize New Brunswick—R.F. Morrell, 
Saint John, N.B. 


1st. Prize Nova Scotia—Tanis Root, Wolfville, N.S. 


December issue, and this month we are 
proud to show the top prize winners in 
the four provincial categories. 

Each of these winners received the 
Pentax K-1000. All prizes were supplied 
by Carsand-Mosher of Truro. 

Grand Prize winner Sister Lorraine 
Abbass of Charlottetown receives 
her Pentax ME-Super from Insight 
Island Rep Barry Smith 
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PROFILE 


The Wizard of Olsen’s 


Two of every three cars on the road to the Saint John airport 
turn into Olsen’s store. The attraction? One-stop shopping. A 
snack bar that lets you bring your own steak. And Al Olsen 


A l Olsen may be a retail genius. Or he 
could lose his shirt. At 36, the Saint 
John entrepreneur has staked his 
fortune on one somewhat bizarre general 
store and the power of his own per¬ 
sonality. 

So far, despite the odds—dozens of 
New Brunswick corner stores fold every 
year—his formula seems to be working. 
Four and a half years ago, Olsen’s 
kingdom consisted of an Esso station 
(Free Pop or Coffee with Each Fill-up). 
Today, edging reluctantly close to mil¬ 
lionaire status, he’s the largest single 
independent grocer in the province. 
Olsen’s General Store, on the road to the 
airport in east Saint John, is open 364 
days a year, 7 a.m. to 1 1 p.m. Two of 
every three passing cars turn into Olsen’s. 
The attraction? 


“You can get everything there from a 
fart to a clap of thunder,” says one 
satisfied customer. 

Now about the size of a large church 
hall, Olsen’s has needed three major 
expansions to hold its assortment of 
goods—grade A meat, groceries, hard¬ 
ware, toys, sporting goods, clothing, 
trees, grass seed. Above the wall-to-wall 
clutter, the ceiling is crammed with 
stuffed panda bears, swag lamps, jigsaw 
puzzles, oil paintings, rubber boots. The 
post office is an islet surrounded by 
spices and school supplies. The snack 
bar (Bring Your Own Steak: For $1 We 
Cook It, Add Fries, Gravy, Coleslaw) is 
wedged between clothing and tampons. 
To the hum of country music, the buzz of 
the occasional fly and shouts through 
the intercom, shoppers push their carts 
among flats of berries, shotguns, Polaroid 
cameras, talking dolls, sleeping bags. 

Al Olsen wanders casually through 
the chaos, wearing his Buddy Holly 
glasses and bulky-knit cardigan, tuning 


in to what his customers are saying 
about the store. 

“I knew if I could build a store 
offering people what they wanted at as 
good, or better, prices as they could get 
elsewhere, it would work,” he says. “1 
also wanted to keep our own personality, 
so we’ve put as much of ourselves into 
this place as we can. And people seem to 
feel that way about us.” 

Olsen works hard at ferreting put the 
cheapest supplier of everything from 
pepperoni to soda pop, knowing that 
most people will trade sanitized aisles 
and Muzak for 10 cents off. But another 
ingredient in Olsen’s success has to be 
the proprietor himself. 

Al Olsen seems to take a genuine 
delight in dressing up as Santa Claus and 
visiting hospitals at Christmastime. Once, 
decked out in an 
I Arab sheik’s cos- 
j* tume, he presided 
f over a “Carnival for 
g a Camel” at the 
store—a fair to raise 
funds to buy the 
local zoo’s lovesick 
camel a mate. 
People still talk 
about the time he 
delivered Pampers 
and babyfood to 
families who were 
camping at a high 
school after being 
flooded out of their 
homes by a Feb¬ 
ruary storm six years ago. He loves 
taking kids for rides in his yellow 1931 
Model A Ford truck with the Olsen’s 
sign on the cab. 

Like most store owners, he’s had his 
problems with shoplifters. But once, 
when he caught a woman stealing from 
the store, he listened to her hard-luck 
story, discovered she was a mother on 
welfare and promptly offered her a part- 
time job. 

Olsen bristles at any suggestion that 
he shrewdly uses community boosterism 
to bring in business. What happens, he 
says, is that helping people pays unex¬ 
pected dividends. 

“1 wouldn’t have been able to do 
what I’ve done without people, good 
people around me,” he says. “We nearly 
lost the business last Christmas when we 
expanded for the third time and every¬ 
thing was totally confused. We got caught 
with too much stock, too many changes 
and new staff all at once. The bank cut 
off credit, and 1 cried to think I wouldn’t 


survive. And we wouldn’t have, if 1 
hadn’t gone to each supplier personally, 
and each supplier hadn’t given us an 
extension as a personal favor.” 

Competitors have been making bets 
for years on how long “crazy Al” would 
last. He started working at 15, when, as a 
high school student, he held down four 
part-time jobs—babysitting, waxing 
floors, pumping gas and carrying out 
groceries. After graduation, he worked 
almost 10 years for Sobeys. That ex¬ 
perience, he says, convinced him that the 
chain stores weren’t doing enough to 
help people—or themselves. In 1971, he 
borrowed $3,200 from his father to buy a 
tiny corner store in Saint John’s north 
end for $6,000 down. Al and his bride, 
Diana, put in 18-hour days at the store 
(Diana conveniently gave birth to their 
first two sons, Allan and Mark, after the 
10 p.m. closing time). Olsen personally 
delivered the orders, often taking time 
out to hang curtains or take out the 
garbage for elderly customers. In 1977, 
after a rash of arsons hit the neighbor¬ 
hood, the Olsens moved across town to 
the Esso station, this time with enough 
money to retire on and a loyal 75% of 
their customers. 

Olsen now employs about 140 people, 
many of them high school students work¬ 
ing part-time. He pays the students the 
minimum wage and demands hard work 
and enthusiasm for it. Those who stay 
enjoy the chaos; those who don’t, call 
him a slave-driver. Olsen believes that 
the more people he has working for him, 
the more money he can make. Soon, he 
says, he wants to be able to pay his 
employees better and to set up a fishing 
lodge or resort where full-time staff can 
spend their holidays. 

Meanwhile, Olsen continues to put 
in 18-hour days, and he’s never known a 
week’s vacation. He allows himself few 
leisure hours to fish with a friend, take 
Diana moose hunting or spend time with 
his three sons. The Olsens live in a run¬ 
down bungalow next door to the store 
and drive a nondescript Dodge. “It’s sure 
not a fancy lifestyle,” Olsen chuckles. 

He keeps his finances secret, but he 
admits he’s getting rich. And he’s diver¬ 
sifying. Although the grocery business 
remains his main concern, he now owns 
real estate in Saint John, and he’s part of 
a new company building and designing 
models of canoes and speedboats. 

H ow big does Olsen want to get? The 
answer is carefully thought out and 
deliberately vague: “As big as I can 
without sacrificing my family any more 
than 1 have been,” he says. 

But despite his near-obsessive drive 
and ambition, he insists he doesn’t want 
to get much more successful. “I’m dread¬ 
ing that,” he says. “It seems wrong, 
somehow, to have all that money. I’m 
scared of becoming a millionaire.” 

— Jennifer Henderson 



Olsen: His retailing formula seems to be working 
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_ HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 

Get ready for a round of media-bashing 


Even Alice Cooper doesn’t 
want you to know he once 
studied journalism. Oh God 

N ow hear Vincent Furnier, 33, better 
known as Alice Cooper, “grand¬ 
father of punk” whose failure to 
show for a Toronto concert ignited the 
wildest rock riot in the city’s history, 
master of the revolting whose onstage 
stunts have included fondling snakes, 
sawing dolls to pieces while singing 
about dead babies and, according to 
legend, killing a chicken and drinking its 
blood. Explaining his show-biz philo¬ 
sophy to Toronto writer Liam Lacey, 
this charmer says, “I wouldn’t want this 
to get around, but I used to be in 
journalism school. If you saw two head¬ 
lines, one saying Reagan Orders Cut¬ 
backs, and the other saying Baby Born 
With Dog’s Head, which one would you 
read first?” 

Trouble is, he’s right. At least he’s a 
little bit right. Every popular magazine is 
like a circus. It’s got the jugglers here, the 
clowns there, the aerial act on high, the 
tigers and bicycling bears down below, a 
series of surprises, jolts and quick delights 
to mesmerize a crowd till the last spotlight 
dies for the night. If everything works as 
the impresario (editor) wants it to work, 
people can hardly wait till the circus 
(magazine) comes back into their lives. 
Magazines, of course, also have loftier 
aims—informing the public, proving their 
social conscience, stirring controversy, 
promoting rural living, or whatever— 
but, as a rule, they either titillate or they 
die. Alice Cooper is not dumb. (And by 
the way, he says he didn’t really kill that 
chicken; he just tossed it off the stage and 
let his fans tear it apart.) 

What depresses me is his opener: / 
wouldn 7 want this to get around, but I 
used to be in journalism school. Leaving 
aside the thought that journalists don’t 
want that fact to get around either, 
Cooper’s crack suggests he’s already 
sniffed the bad wind that’s about to 
sweep over them. The honeymoon be¬ 
tween press and public is over. It may 
never have been promising anyway. In 
the late Sixties, a survey to rank the 
status of occupations revealed that Cana¬ 
dians put journalists somewhere above 
garbage men and somewhere below cops. 
Then came Watergate. The guys who 
broke the story, Woodward and Bern¬ 
stein, shot to prominence. Like astro¬ 
nauts, athletes and movie stars, they 
became heroes in the Great American 
Myth. Hundreds of thousands of young¬ 
sters flocked to journalism schools, seek¬ 
ing glory in a trade that for the first time 
in history was glamorous. Robert Red- 


ford and Dustin Hoffman did Wood- 
ward-Bernstein in All the President's 
Men. Reporter Jane Fonda saved Cali¬ 
fornia from nuclear disaster in The China 
Syndrome. Lou Grant became Mr. 
Managing Editor for millions of TV- 
watchers; and reporters everywhere (by 
now known as “investigative journalists”) 
could hold their aggressive heads high. 

If they were smart, however, they 
also kept their elbows up, and their 
backs to the nearest wall. For nothing 
important had really changed. Beneath 
the heady cloud of celebrity, beyond the 
movies’ lavish discovery of saintly repor¬ 
ters, down where the grubby work of 
getting the news went on day by day, the 
friction between the nasty news media 
and their indignant or sly victims never 
went away. The reportees did not cease 
detesting the reporters. Not for a mo¬ 
ment. Jane Fonda didn’t really make it 
any easier for a reporter to document 
rumors of corruption at city hall. Robert 
Redford could not wipe from Pierre 
Trudeau’s lips the special sneer he re¬ 
served for press conferences. Lou Grant 
could not alter the opinion of Nova 
Scotia industrialist R.B. Cameron that 
reporters are “a vile breed.” Cameron 
probably spoke for tens of thousands of 
businessmen, politicians and celebrities 
who’ve been roused at an ungodly hour 
by a blunt reporter with impertinent 
questions. (What made his smear rare 
was that, as a publisher, he himself hires 
“the vile.”) 

“Most [movie] celebrities,” Norman 
Snider rightly observes in The Globe and 
Mail , “see reporters as small, failed types 
who come in handy when their latest 
effort needs promotion, but who are 
otherwise to be avoided like a bad 
disease.” Not only movie stars feel that 
way. So do politicians, civil servants, 
bank presidents, tycoons, just about 
anyone who, for good or bad reasons, 
doesn’t want the press mucking about in 
his affairs. Some field an unexpected 
question from a reporter with all the joy 
of a suburban adulterer getting a call 
from a friendly neighborhood black¬ 
mailer. 

It was ever thus among the comba¬ 
tants. What’s changing now, and chang¬ 
ing for the worse, is the way everyone 
else sees the press. Yesterday’s heroes 
may be tomorrow’s scum, and I wish I 
could say certain elements in the press 
hadn’t invited what’s coming. But assor¬ 
ted betrayals of trust, trials by headline, 
slanderings of the innocent, incidents of 
key-hole peeping, the fobbing-off of fic¬ 
tion as fact, thuggish behavior by TV 
news crews. ..indeed, a whole raft of ugly 
journalistic practices have prepared 
society’s soil for what could turn out to 



be an obscene growth of media-bashing. 

Film-maker Francis Ford Coppola 
predicts a giant tide of public outrage 
against the press, and in an upcoming 
movie Paul Newman plays a businessman 
who’s wrongly disgraced by an evil 
woman reporter. As Norman Snider 
says, “It apears that journalists, like the 
police, lawyers, doctors, politicians— 
like anybody, in fact, who wields some 
form of authority in society—are now 
coming in for their season of abuse.” 

It won’t be fair. Seasons of abuse, 
rarely are. But unless it becomes so fierce 
it threatens legitimate press freedom, my 
advice to reporters is to roll with the 
punch, and develop a thick hide. Journa¬ 
lists are notoriously thin-skinned. (In 
Toronto they’re so sensitive they’re for¬ 
ever threatening to sue one another for 
libel, a situation that gives lawyers both 
fees and amusement.) Yes, there r s truth 
in the politicians’ hoary complaint that 
journalists are far better at dishing it out 
than taking it. 

Now’s the time to prove we can take 
it. Keep your cool. Don’t get into scream¬ 
ing matches at dinner parties. Don’t 
furiously defend the indefensible. Don’t 
trap yourself into championing the 
National Enquirer. Let the insults bounce 
off your impervious shell. Remember, 
all this will pass. Next year, maybe the 
architects will be society’s whipping boys, 
or academics, or clergymen. Meanwhile, 
if press criticism strikes you as rational, 
give it the rational consideration it de¬ 
serves. If it strikes you as stupid and 
vicious—if, for instance, some yahoo 
insists reporters deserve a concentration 
camp in which club-swinging guards 
make them shovel pig poop for 18 hours 
a day—just turn the other cheek. Or tell 
him about the importance to his own 
well-being of freedom of expression. 
Charm him. Lead him gently toward a 
more positive way of thinking about 
your noble calling. Or better still, use the 
Trudeau technique: Shrug elaborately, 
and tell him to go suck an egg. gg 
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Hleta van Dyk“strikes”agah 
because arthritis research is paying off. 



Watching Meta van Dyk hold a 230 
average with her Tuesday night 
bowling league, it’s hard to believe she 
has rheumatoid arthritis. 

At first, Meta didn’t believe it either. 
Even after several years of working in 
the X-ray department office of a hos¬ 
pital specializing in the diagnosis and 
treatment of rheumatic disease, she 
shrugged off the early symptoms of 
arthritis. Like a lot of other people, Meta 
tried to live with her aches and pains. 
But, there came a time when that was 
no longer possible. 

While Meta didn’t take time off 
work because of her condition, she 
found it increasingly difficult to perform 
simple tasks. Pain, swelling and weak¬ 
ness in her hands and wrists made it 
almost impossible to pull out a drawer, 
turn a water faucet or open a jar lid. 

“When it got to the point that I had 
trouble opening the door of my re¬ 
frigerator, I realized I had to have 
medical help,” she says. 

Meta got the professional help she 
needed. She still has arthritis but its 
painful, debilitating symptoms are 
being controlled through medication 
and therapy. She wishes now that 
she’d gone to her doctor earlier. 

For Meta van Dyk, and thousands 
of other Canadians, arthritis research 
is paying off. 

About one in every eight Cana¬ 
dians has some form of arthritis. But 
victory is coming within reach. Your 
support for The Arthritis Society is used 
to fund vital medical research. 

For more information about 
arthritis contact your local Arthritis 
Society or write to Box 98, Terminal A, 
Toronto, Ontario M5W1A2. 



THE 

ARTHRITIS SOCIETY 


Give more than a thought to arthritis. 
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CALENDAR 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Jan.—N.B. Hawks play—Jan. 2, 16, 
Fredericton; Jan. 6, Nova Scotia; Jan. 
13, New Hampshire; Jan. 21,23, Hershey; 
Jan. 27, Adirondack; Jan. 30, Rochester, 
The Coliseum, Moncton 

Jan. —1981-82 McCain Cup: N.B. 
Hawks play—Jan. 2, 16, Fredericton; 
Jan. 6, Nova Scotia, The Coliseum, 
Moncton 

Jan. —1981-82 McCain Cup: Frede¬ 
ricton Express plays—Jan. 17, New 
Brunswick; Jan. 24, Nova Scotia, Aitken 
Centre, Fredericton 

Jan. 1-18—Ken Danby: The Graphic 
Work, Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Frede¬ 
ricton 

Jan. 4-30—Pegi Nicol MacLeod: Ret¬ 
rospective, Rothmans’Gallery, Moncton 

Jan. 8-10—Men’s N.B. Legion 
Seniors’ Bonspiel, Campbellton 

Jan. 9, 10—N.B. Number One Cup, 
(down-hill skiing) Mount Farlagne, 
Edmundston 

Jan. 11-Feb. 14—Fredericton In¬ 
teriors/Exteriors, National Exhibition 
Centre, Fredericton 

Jan. 11-Feb. 14—La Photographie 
depuis 1940, National Exhibition Centre, 
Fredericton 

Jan. 15-17—Men’s Labatt Schooner 
Bonspiel, St. Leonard 

Jan. 15-March 30—The St. Lawrence 
1900-1960: Ship models, photographs, 
maps, drawings, Moncton Museum 

Jan. 17-31—Exhibit of works by 
Janice Furlong and Kala Tompson, 
UNB-Saint John 

Jan. 20-Feb. 28—Greg Curnoe: 
Retrospective, Beaverbrook Art Gallery, 
Fredericton 

Jan. 23-30—Theatre New Brunswick 
presents “Murder Game,” The Play¬ 
house, Fredericton 

Jan. 29—A Night with Charlie Brown 
and Friends: Stories, games and crafts, 
Craft Centre, Saint John 

Jan. 29,30—Men’s N.B. Pepsi Junior 
Championship, Curling Club, Dalhousie 

Jan. 30, 31—N.B. Cup Number 2 
(down-hill skiing) Crabbe Mountain, 
near Fredericton 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Jan. 1-10—Cavin Atkins: Repro- 
spective 1926-1944, Confederation 
Centre Art Gallery, Charlottetown 

Jan. 7-Feb. 7—Island Painters, Con¬ 
federation Centre Art Gallery 


Jan. 10—Musicians’Gallery Concert 
series presents bassoonist George Zuker- 
man, Confederation Centre Art Gallery 

Jan. 13-Feb. 14—Cycles: Graphic art 
by Robert Davidson, Confederation 
Centre Art Gallery 

Jan. 18-Feb. 28—Summerside Col¬ 
lects: Numismatics, philatelies, depres¬ 
sion glass, furniture, Eptek Centre, 
Summerside 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Jan.—Kipawo Showboat presents 
“The Old Ladies,’’“Barefoot in the Park,” 
“The Owl and the Pussycat,’’“Fiddler on 
.the Roof,” Wolfville 

Jan.—Kipawo Showboat presents 
“Barefoot in the Park,” “The Last of the 
Red Hot Lovers,” and “Fiddler on the 
Roof,” Historic Properties, Halifax 

Jan.—N.S. Voyageurs play—Jan. 3, 
20, 31, Moncton; Jan. 8, 10, New Haven; 
Jan. 15, Fredericton; Jan. 18, 22, Her¬ 
shey; Jan. 29, Adirondack, Metro Centre, 
Halifax 

Jan. —1981-82 McCain Cup: N.S. 
Voyageurs play—Jan. 3, 20, 31, New 
Brunswick; Jan. 15, Fredericton, Metro 
Centre, Halifax 

Jan. 2-24—Mi’kmag: Micmac Cos¬ 
tume Reconstruction from the 15th cen¬ 
tury, Mount Saint Vincent University, 
Halifax 

Jan. 2-24—Tiles Tell a Story, Mount 
Saint Vincent University 

Jan. 7-Feb. 14—Ian Carr-Harris: 
Recent work, Dalhousie Art Gallery, 
Halifax 

Jan. 7-March 7—Selections from the 
Permanent Collection: Etchings and 
Engravings, Dalhousie Art Gallery 

Jan. 9—Canadian Hostelling Associ¬ 
ation-sponsored cross-country ski clinic, 
Level I: Wentworth Valley, Trail Shop, 
Halifax 

Jan. 15, 16—Atlantic Symphony 
Orchestra presents an all-Russian pro¬ 
gram featuring violinist Yuri Mazur- 
kevich, Dalhousie Arts Centre, Halifax 

Jan. 17—Dalhousie Film Society 
presents “The Deer Hunter,” Dalhousie 
Arts Centre 

Jan. 17—Gaspereau Ski Trip: Cana¬ 
dian Hostelling Association-sponsored 
cross-skiing, Trail Shop, Halifax 

Jan. 22—Moe Koffman: Flautist, 
Dalhousie Arts Centre, Halifax 

Jan. 22-26—Theatre Antigonish pre¬ 
sents “Tennessee and Me,” Bloomfield 
Centre, Antigonish 

Jan. 22-Feb. 14—Neptune Theatre 


presents “Endgame,” by Samuel Beckett, 
Halifax 

Jan. 28-Feb. 7—8th Annual Univer¬ 
sity Community Show, Mount Saint 
Vincent University, Halifax 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Jan. 1-31 — Cecil Day: Quilts, Art 
Gallery, Arts and Culture Centre, St. 
John’s 

Jan. 1-31 — Exhibition of Japanese 
Prints, Art Gallery, Arts and Culture 
Centre, St. John’s 

Jan. 1-31—Introduction to Japanese 
Art, Art Gallery, Arts and Culture 
Centre, St. John’s 

Jan. 1-31—Student Sculpture Exhi¬ 
bit, Annex Gallery, Memorial University, 
St. John’s 

Jan. 1-31 — Australian Aboriginal 
Art, Newfoundland Museum, St. John’s 

Jan. 4-12—Resource Centre for the 
Arts presents “Dinner with Dottie and 
James,” LSPU Hall, St. John’s 

Jan. 18-24—Resource Centre for the 
Arts presents a week of comic classic 
movies, LSPU Hall, St. John’s 

Jan. 22—Nfld. Symphony Orchestra 
features violinist Erich Gruenberg, Arts 
and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Jan. 28-30—Labatt’s Provincial 
Men’s Curling Playdowns, Labrador City 

Jan. 29—Theatre production: “Mak¬ 
ing Time With the Yanks,” Arts and 
Culture Centre, Gander 
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Three Grand Prize winners take 
CP Empress Class return trips for two. 


Lewis Walsh 
P.O. Box 218 
Chatham, N.B. 


Carol L. MacLennan 
1486 Summer St. 
Halifax, N.S. 


Diane Morris 
5520 Victoria Rd, 
Halifax, N.S. 


SECOND PRIZE WINNERS 

receive a Lifetime Subscription 
to Atlantic Insight: Mrs. Harris, 26 
Laughlin Cres., St. John’s, Nfld.; 
Mr. Jim Hackey, 804 O’Neil Ave., 
Bathurst, N.B.; Mary M. Spencer, 8 
Forbes Ave., North Sydney, N.S.; 
Mrs. Flora Broderick, 140 Memorial 
Drive, Gander, Nfld.; Roy P. Davis, 
107 Orchard View Blvd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

THIRD PRIZE WINNERS 

receive One Year Subscriptions 
to Atlantic Insight: Cpl. Richard 


Ganter, P.O. Box 275, San Josef, 
B.C.; Ian Wilson, Box 940, Coburg, 
Ont.; Wayne Weagle, 324 Ridgeway 
Dr., Riverview, N.B.; Dawn A. 
Watson, 731 Cardinal St., Wilmot, 
P.E.I.; R.M. Thompson, 104 Terrace 
St., New Glasgow, INI S.; Gary Noel, 
623 Topsail Rd., St. John’s, Nfld.; 
H.J.A. Dashney, 4590 Alexander # 
11, Pierrefonds, P.Q.; Gary & Yvonne 
Keating, 357 Pleasant St., Truro, 
N.S.; G. Whitney, 179 Moffat, 
Cambridge, Ont.; Lillian Orchard, 
155 York St., Bridgewater, N.S. 


IN THE CP AIR 
AND ATLANTIC INSIGHT 
CONTEST 


TAKE OFF 


The chance to win a trip was an 
extra bonus for new subscribers. But 
each and every month, readers win 
new insights into what’s going on 


around here. Don’t miss out on a 
single issue. Subscribe now to the 
award-winning pictures, people, news, 
views magazine of Atlantic Canada. 












It’s hard to decide who needs 
your gift the most, isn’t it? 



United Way helps you do the right thing. 


You give so generously. And yet, you can’t help wondering if you’re helping 
all the people you can. 

When you give through United Way, you support a wide range of human 
services. Needs and distribution of funds are reviewed by local 
volunteers. People like you, who visit agencies, . _ . . , 

go over budgets, check for duplication. jt works. 

All to make sure your one generous gift does For all oF us. 


all you want it to do. 



Unibed Vfcy 
Centraide 
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_ SCIENCE _ 

This wolfman’s a howling success 


He’s Fred Harrington, and his research may make it possible to 
protect threatened domestic animals without killing wolves 


I n a thickly wooded section of the 
Shubenacadie, N.S., wildlife park, 
Fred Harrington presses the “record” 
button of his tape recorder, waits quietly 
for a few moments and then begins to 
howl mournfully, like a wolf. So much 
like a wolf, in fact, that a nine-month-old 
wolf pup named Jane, confined to a cage 
a few yards away, begins to answer. 
Then Jane’s sister, Grace, who’s in a 
nearby pen with several other members 
of Shubenacadie’s 12-member captive 
wolf pack, joins the conversation. 

Harrington, a 34-year-old biologist 
who’s been studying wolves and mammal 
communication for 10 years, isn’t sure 
exactly what he and Jane and Grace are 
saying to each other. But he has thou¬ 
sands of hours of wolf howls on tape, 
and he’s hoping they’ll help him and 
other scientists figure out what wolf 
howls mean, how one wolfs voice differs 
from another’s and what prompts them 
to howl in the first place. 

One application of the studies, Har¬ 
rington says, could be a better method of 
controlling wild wolf packs in parts of 
North America where they menace 
domestic animals such as cattle and 
sheep. Instead of killing the wolves—as 
many farmers do—wildlife officials may 
one day be able to keep the animals 
within a protected wilderness area by 
broadcasting to the pack a system of 
howls that say, in effect: “Stay where 
you are.” 

Harrington, who teaches psychology 
at Halifax’s Mount Saint Vincent Uni¬ 
versity began his wolf studies near the 
Canadian border in Minnesota. He ob¬ 
served wilderness packs for three years 
and developed his own howling exper¬ 
tise, becoming good enough “to make a 
wolf mistake me for another wolf.” 
Harrington says it’s not that hard to 
mimic a wolf; their standards of what 
makes a good howl apparently are fairly 
low. “I’ve heard wolves howling that 
sounded just awful,” he says. “They 
sounded like a human doing a bad 
imitation of a wolf.” 

The Minnesota studies showed that 
wolves don’t always answer when a 
stranger howls to them in the distance. 
They tend to reply to strangers when 
they’re unable to leave the area—when, 
for example, they’re babysitting pups or 
guarding a deer carcass. Their howling 
then seems to set up an auditory buffer 
zone around the pack. “They’re saying, 
‘Stay away,’ ” Harrington says, “but they 
do that only if the pack has to stay where 


it is. Otherwise, they tend to either stay 
there silently or slip away silently.” 

Harrington, who recently received a 
$9,300 grant from the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council, 
began studying Nova Scotia’s only known 
wolf pack last May. Twice a week, he 
drives from his home in Bedford, N.S., 
to the wildlife park, where the captive 
pack roams around a 10-acre enclosure 
containing three pens. Jane and Grace 
live in one of the 
smaller pens with 
an adult male and 
female wolf. 

When the pups 
were about 10 days 
old, Harrington and 
the park staff sepa¬ 
rated them from the 
main pack, reared 
them and taught 
them to enjoy 
human contact. The 
youngsters now are 
tame enough to 
walk quietly on a 
leash. 

The Shube- 
nacadie pack was 
started in 1974 by 
John Fentress, a 
Dalhousie Univer¬ 
sity biologist, who 
went as far afield as 
the London, Eng¬ 
land, zoo and the 
University of Ore¬ 
gon to stock his 
captive pack. 

(Wolves were de¬ 
clared extinct in 
Nova Scotia before 
the turn of the 
century.) 

Harrington 
hopes to spend the 
next couple of years 
working with the Shubenacadie pack. 
This summer, he’ll take his tapes to 
M innesota to play the Nova Scotia howls 
to free-ranging wolves and record their 
responses. Wolves in the wild,. Harring¬ 
ton says, are more apt to reply to play¬ 
backs than are captives. 

The next step will be to analyse taped 
howls on a sonagraph machine to deter¬ 
mine the physical properties of each 
howl. He’ll be observing how the howls 
develop as the wolves mature and taking 
note of the social situation that prompted 
each specific howl. So far, it appears that 
a wolf changes howls to suit his circum¬ 


stances. When one is separated from the 
pack, he’ll use a “breaking” howl, a 
mournful sound with an up-and-down 
frequency modulaton. A wolf howling at 
a stranger tends to hit one frequency and 
stay with it in “a fairly monotonous 
howl,” Harrington says. 

Harrington’s taped howls have con¬ 
tributed to the arts, as well as to science. 
A Boston film-making group used some 
in the soundtrack of a movie, The Tundra 
Wolf , and a record album by American 
musician Paul Winter contains a Winter 
composition called “Wolf Eyes,” with a 
musical theme based on the howls of a 


Minnesota wolf. 

In his years of research with wolves, 
Harrington says, he’s been uneasy “a 
couple of times” around the captive 
wolves, mostly because they don’t fear 
humans the way wild animals do. Work¬ 
ing in Minnesota, though, where re¬ 
searchers had to trap the wild wolves and 
equip them with “radio collars” to moni¬ 
tor their whereabouts, Harrington had 
no fear of the animals. “Any fears I had 
were fears of people,” he says. “I was 
threatened a number of times by people 
who hated wolves—and hated people 
who studied wolves.” Eg 



Harrington with young Shubenacadie wolf 
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HARRY FLEMMING’S COLUMN 

What price personal liberty? 


I f the adage “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure” had a 
foundation in law, people such as 
James Odo might be stopped before they 
carry out their homicidal urges; and 
people such as Darlene Davidson might 
live their full allotted life span. But the 
law lives not by anticipation but by 
reaction. Mere threats, first-year law 
students are told, do not constitute 
assault. And the ancient maxim of Sir 
William Blackstone, “It is better that 10 
guilty persons escape than one innocent 
suffer,” permeates existing law and the 
proposed Charter of Rights. Unfor¬ 
tunately, civil liberties and mental illness 
make uncertain bedfellows. 

James Odo, 36, is the highly pub¬ 
licized tip of a perplexing medical-legal- 
political problem. On Oct. 27, 1981, a 
Halifax jury found Odo guilty of the 
first-degree murder of Darlene Davidson, 
5, and the court immediately sentenced 
him to life, with no possibility of parole 
for at least 25 years. During the trial, he 
admitted lying to another court to escape 
conviction in the 1974 murder of a 15- 
year-old boy in Halifax’s Point Pleasant 
Park. Two years later, in Sydney, Odo 
received five years in Dorchester Peni¬ 
tentiary for raping his nine-year-old 
niece. 

After serving two-thirds of his sen¬ 
tence, he was released in February, 1980, 
on mandatory supervision. He moved in 
with Darlene Davidson’s mother and 
became an affectionate “father” to her 
four children. Even after the couple split 
up, Odo remained a friend to the house¬ 
hold. Thus, it seemed normal enough for 
Odo to offer to take Darlene and her 
friend to a carnival in Halifax. Instead, 
he took the two little girls across the 
bridge to Dartmouth and into the woods. 
There, on June 1, 1981, Odo came up 
behind Darlene and hit her “again and 
again” in the head with a rock. The other 
girl was not harmed. 

Odo’s record of psychiatric disorders 
goes back to 1965. He testified during 
the Davidson trial that he tried to get 
help at that time when he felt like killing 
his mother. Nova Scotia Hospital records 
show that he came to the hospital and 
was admitted on a voluntary basis. He 
also testified that he had become involved 
with a Satanic cult in Montreal and had 
been a party to several ritual murders. In 
1970, after a conviction for common 
assault and property damage, he was 
remanded to the Nova Scotia Hospital, 
where Dr. S. Naveed Akhtar, the head of 
the psychiatric unit, diagnosed Odo as a 
latent schizophrenic, living in a “border¬ 
line state” who could “go over the brink 
very easily.” Following the 1974 killing. 



Odo told police, “I must have done it. I 
need help”—a confession he later repudi¬ 
ated. Then, in March and April of last 
year, on the advice of his parole officer, 
Odo received counselling from the Nova 
Scotia Hospital on a voluntary basis. He 
told Akhtar that he’d smashed the head 
of a dog and felt like smashing a human’s. 
He didn’t follow up his treatment, but he 
did admit himself in May to the municipal 
Abbie Lane hospital. Again, he checked 
out and less than one month later Darlene 
Davidson was dead. 

Despite expert testimony that Odo 
was “psychotic” and “insane on a daily 
basis,” slipping in and out of reality, the 
jury convicted him of murder. His lawyers 
have said they will appeal the conviction. 

Both the parole and psychiatric sys¬ 
tems have come under understandably 
heavy fire for their actions—or lack of 
same—in the Odo case. Clearly, the 
critics say, given Odo’s violent record 
and disordered mind, he should have 
received a longer sentence for his rape 
conviction, he should not have been 
released as early as he was, his “manda¬ 
tory supervision” was too casual, his 
repeated warnings of his homicidal ten¬ 
dencies and his sporadic pleas for help 
should have been heeded. All of which is 
probably true. 

Odo, however, is but the macabre 
manifestation of a deeper question— 
have we gone so far in protecting the 
rights of the mentally ill that we fail both 
them and, more important, society as a 
whole? 

Take the case of a man I’ll call 
Danny. Now in his early 30s, he’s had a 
lifelong history of mental illness that was 
recognized as a pre-schooler and treated 
through every psychiatric avenue open 
to his reasonably affluent family. Once, 
in his late teens, he attacked his father, 
with the avowed aim of killing him. 
Eventually, he learned to live on his own 
with the help of heavy medication and 
regular visits to a psychiatrist. 

Last August, all the signs of building 
tension were there. The psychiatrist made 
notes. Danny went berserk and again 
tried to kill his father. He almost 
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succeeded, before taking to his heels. 
The police were called. They surveyed 
the havoc and left with a knowing smirk, 
saying, “That must have been quite a 
party.” No attempt was made to pick up 
Danny. The only thing left for the parents 
was to lay an assault charge against their 
son. The court gave him two years’ 
probation, requiring him to keep the 
peace and follow recommended psy¬ 
chiatric treatment. He was then sent 
home to his apartment, alone. 

The next night he took a taxi to the 
Nova Scotia Hospital and, no stranger 
to the place, begged to be admitted. He 
was told it was too late to find a bed for 
him; besides, he should have a paper 
signed by a doctor. He went back to his 
apartment, alone. Luckily, his violent 
urge was spent, for the time being. 

Danny’s psychiatrist told his fright¬ 
ened parents, “Now that he has a criminal 
record, it will be easier to deal with him if 
this sort of thing happens again.” Odds 
are, it will happen again—and there’s 
little that either the law or medicine can 
do about it, until it happens. 

Two years ago, the Hospitals Act of 
Nova Scotia cut away some of the crip¬ 
pling red tape that made it next to 
impossible for a doctor or the police to 
act with speed during a crisis. Commit¬ 
ment papers had to be signed by two 
physicians who had examined the 
patient, an almost impossible test in an 
emergency. Now in “compelling circum¬ 
stances” a single physician may forcibly 
commit a person to hospital for seven 
days’ observation, after which he may be 
held only on the judgment of a psychia¬ 
trist. Also, the police or a magistrate 
acting on “reasonable and probable” 
grounds may have a person held for 
medical examination. 

For the medical profession, it’s a 
haunting dilemma. Says one frustrated 
Halifax general practitioner: “If I have a 
guy come to my office tonight and tell 
me he’s planning to kill his mother-in- 
law, there’s not a damn thing 1 can do to 
prevent it. They want me to stop them, 
but I’ve no tools to stop them. I can refer 
them to a psychiatrist but I can’t make 
them keep the appointment.” 

There are no easy solutions, only a 
lot of hard questions. Should doctors be 
required by law to commit or report 
patients they know are dangerous psy- 
chotics, as they are with persons who 
have certain communicable diseases? 
What then of confidentiality in the 
doctor-patient relationship? Is society 
ready to accept mandatory commitment 
and treatment on a physician’s judgment? 
Or should we continue to permit sick 
people to use their own judgment on 
their need for treatment? Is the law ready 
to confine a person against his will for 
what he threatens to do or might do? 

The celebrated case of James Odo 
and the unreported case of Danny suggest 
that the medical-legal-political com¬ 
munities should rethink some of the 
fundamental principles of personal 
liberty and public safety. [§ 
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MOVIES 



amazing transformation. His stare is 
vacant, his clothes are Spartan. He has 
come to believe that Father represents 
the only true god in the world, that he 
must renounce his former life and devote 
himself to Father, and that anyone who 
stands in Father’s way is on the side of 
Satan. 

Contemporary movies about touchy 
issues can be more exciting than other 
kinds of movies, no matter how well 
made. Thomas and his actors—and this 
film is a breakthrough for Canadian 
theatre actors like Mancuso, Saul 
Rubinek and R.H. Thomson—must have 
got high on the danger and intensity of 


standup comic who works in a boring 
Toronto office by day and spends his 
nights doing schtick at a comedy club. 
After receiving some alarming calls from 
David, Larry goes to California, spends 
some time at Liberty City and almost 
gets brainwashed himself. 

The worst flaw in the movie is its 
botched attempt at Jewish flavor. We’ve 
been given so few clues about David’s 
alleged Jewish identity that his parents— 
oppressively neurotic kvetches played by 
Paul Soles and Marcia Diamond—come 
right out of left field. Once the decision 
was made to cast Nick Mancuso, the 
Jewish material should have been 
dropped. His dark, brooding look could 
pass for Jewish, but his vocal inflection 
and body movements are all wrong. 
When we’re asked to accept these two 
cartoon Jews as his parents, we’re thrown 
right out of the spell Ticket to Heaven 
has cast over us. 

Luckily, the movie gets right back on 
the track as soon as R.H. Thomson 
comes on as Line Strunk, the depro¬ 


Canadian actor Saul Rubinek as Larry, an amateur standup comic 


For those who’ve wondered 
where bizarre cults come from 


Ticket to Heaven, a new Canadian movie, has the answer 


By Martin Knelman 

T icket to Heaven is ignited by the 
heat of a sensational subject—the 
scary wave of religious cults that 
have sprung up across North America, 
drawing in mixed-up middle-class kids 
and turning them into the kind of 
dedicated fanatics who are willing to 
chuck their lives, cut off their families 
and devote all their energies to raising 
money for some shady, self-styled 
messiah. Josh Freed’s book Moon Webs 
(on which the movie is loosely based) 
started as a series of articles for the 
Montreal Star about Freed’s friend Benji, 
who was sucked into a group run by the 
Unification Church (the Moonies) while 
visiting California, and was pulled out 
by friends and family (including Freed) 
who kidnapped him and hired a depro¬ 
grammer to liberate his mind from the 
grip of the cult. 

The story first came to the attention 
of producer Vivienne Leebosh three years 
ago. Leebosh had grown up in the same 
tight Jewish Montreal society as Josh 
Freed and Benji. The proportion of 
Jewish runaways who become members 
of born-again cults is surprisingly high, 
and this saga had hit Montreal’s Jewish 
community with phenomenal impact. At 
the time, Leebosh was looking for a 
project she could produce with her hus¬ 
band, R.L. (Ralph) Thomas, as director. 
Thomas had created the CBC television 
docudrama series For the Record and 
was eager to make a feature film. Thomas 
and writer Anne Cameron fictionalized 
the material inventing characters, using 
Toronto instead of Montreal, making 
the identity of the cult as vague and 
general as possible. They knew that no 
movie distribution company wanted to 
be tied up with years of lawsuits. 


As the film opens, the novice 
“Heavenly Child,” having lost 15 pounds 
and had his hair shorn during his inten¬ 
sive spiritual indoctrination at a rural 
retreat, returns to the city with a veteran 
colleague to perform the mission of 
selling flowers. They are raising money 
for the head of their cult family, a 
mysterious person whom they may never 
actually meet, referred to only as Father. 

Only a few months earlier, David 
(played by Nick Mancuso) was living in 
Toronto with his girlfriend, leading the 
life of a typical, urban, educated, young 
North American male. Now, after a few 
months in northern California with this 
God-happy cult, he has undergone an 


their subject, and the sequences at the 
cult retreat are supercharged. We’re mes¬ 
merized by the rhythmic chanting, di¬ 
verted by the theological harangues and 
the campfire confessional, seduced by 
the cosy group singalongs. We begin to 
accept this community as a whole 
separate reality, with its own set of 
fantastic characters. 

David gets sucked into this group 
almost accidentally, after being taken to 
the camp in the spirit of some larky 
prank by his eccentric friend Karl, whom 
he has gone to California to visit. Once 
David has been brainwashed, our point 
of view is represented on the screen by 
Saul Rubinek as Larry, an amateur 


grammer. He doesn’t appear until 15 
minutes before the end, but Thomson 
just about steals the movie. With his 
black jacket, stubble cheeks and lean, 
haunted face, he comes on like a parody 
of a hired gun. It’s a sign of Thomson’s 
control that he takes a role with more 
than a touch of hokiness and transforms 
it into something totally persuasive. 

T^e ending is just a little too neat and 
placid. Ticket to Heaven is an exciting, 
scary psychological thriller, and it should 
leave us feeling a bit unsettled. But for 
those who have wondered where the 
bizarre cults come from, and how they 
gather in flocks, this movie provides an 
unforgettably effective answer. gg 
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WANTED: Conscientious and enterprising 
audiophile to dub 75-100 LPs onto cassettes. 
Castiller, Whynacht's Point Tantallon, Nova 
Scotia BOJ 3JO (902) 826-2045 


FOR SALE: Ninety-three 33-1 /3 RPM discs. 
Opera, ballet, classics. (902) 542-9381 


CREATIVE? Would you enjoy demonstrating 
needlecrafts? Fun and profitable. Contact, 
Mrs. D. Tremble, 98 Glengrove Road, Monc¬ 
ton, New Brunswick El A 5X5 (506)382-9793 


REAL ESTATE 


OCEANFRONT PROPERTY—St. Andrews, 
N.B. Very private and secluded 2 ! / 2 acres on 
Passamaquoddy Bay. Ideal for home or cot¬ 
tage. M. Wheatley, Montreal Trust Real 
Estate, 7 Robinson Drive, Quispamsis, N.B. 
EOG 2W0(506)847-2425 or(506)642-2206 


BOOKS 


GRAMMA'S RHYMES OF THE MARI- 
TIMES: A delightful new children's book. 
Twenty-four pages of original nursery rhymes 
by 'Gramma'' Brenda Parsons, illustrated in 
bright colors by Kathy Balser. "Attrac¬ 
tive...imaginative," The Telegraph Journal. 

"A sparkling new entry into children's litera¬ 
ture," The Moncton Transcript. $5.50 ppd. 
Gramma's Baby Boutique, 12 Woodland 
Drive, Moncton, New Brunswick El E 3B9 


THE MONCTON IANS by J.E Belliveau 
Read about the rise and fall of family fortunes, 
the changing character from a rough and 
often rowdy settlement to a sedate and 
flourishing town and city. Quality paperback, 
only $ 10.00. At bookstores or write Lancelot 
Press, Box 425, Hantsport, N.S. B3H 1Z4 
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Industrial Park 
Charlottetown 
Prince Edward 
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Canada 

Phone: 

(902) 894-9432 
Telex: 014-44614 

Specializing in Fish Processing Equipment 



Your Western Saloon 
in ST. JOHN’S 

— Serving the Finest Steaks 
This Side of Calgary 
— Live Country Entertainment 

Corner of George Street and Adelaide Street 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
Telephone (709) 753-7822 

Open: High Noon — 1 A.M. 

Fri. <Sl Sat. High Noon — 2 A.M. 
Sunday 5 P.M. — Midnight 
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To: Atlantic Insight, Marketplace, 

6088 Coburg Road, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia, B3H 1Z4 (902) 423-7365 
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address. $5.00 flat rate. Please run.times. Total Cost $. 
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month of issue. Inquire about special rates for display. 
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Telephone . 

I agree to offer a money-back guarantee respecting goods 


or services offered above. 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


January’s awful. But, thank God, 
at least we’re safe from 
killer crocodiles 


I n a few favored spots like Yarmouth, 
N.S., or St. Andrews, N.B., people’s 
attention in January is, I suppose, 
taken up with the nutmeg harvest and 
preparations for litchi planting next 
month. But in most of the Atlantic 
region in the midst of January, when 
black spruce are cracked open to the 
heart by nights of ringing frost, our 
thoughts are always directed to the com¬ 
plete absence here of man-eating salt¬ 
water crocodiles. The hand of a merciful 
Providence has sprinkled the region with 
an adequate supply of editorial writers 
and/or opinion moulders who are guar¬ 
anteed to latch on to our lack of crocs 
whenever the weather gets especially 
filthy. 

This is the situation: An arctic low 
sweeps down from Ungava. A howling 
blizzard roars in from the Great Lakes. 
A savage gale tears up from the south. 
Freezing drizzle slashes in from the 
North Atlantic. They all meet, shake 
hands, rejoice and do their things over 
the Atlantic provinces. 

That’s early June. In January, if 
anything, it’s a bit worse. Power lines 
collapse like cobwebs before the broom, 
every highway is a Bermuda Triangle 
into which squadrons of snow plows 
disappear forever, and Anne Murray 
can goose that little snowbird until hell 
(Atlantic division) thaws—birdie is 
frozen solid on the runway. 

Dick, the shepherd blows his nail but 
many of us blow our cool. Outages are 
definitely in. Power outages, phone out¬ 
ages, ferry outages, road outages, skull 
outages. People turn peevish, verging on 
the frantic. They huddle in corners think¬ 
ing nasty things, like driving nails into 
Princess of Wales dollies, mounting pre¬ 
emptive strikes against the Salvation 
Army or voting NDP. Some have been 
caught as early as late November ripping 
all the little windows off their childrens’ 
Advent calendars. By mid-January, the 
only smiling faces you see in Atlantic 
Canada outside of lunatic asylums are 
those of dipsomaniacs and the deeply 
religious. 

Even the latter are not immune to 
January biliousness. A relative by mar¬ 
riage speaks of attending a funeral in the 
Baptist Belt of New Brunswick at which 
the pastor laced savagely into the sins of 
the congregation, singly and en masse. 
He then proceeded to launch a hair- 
raising attack on the corpse. 

That’s what an eight-month winter 


will do for you. But just when it seems 
that the tiny flame of civilization as we 
know it is about to gutter and die, the 
editorial writers come to the rescue. I’ll 
bet my second-last oilwell there’s one in 
your area. He’s the guy who directs our 
attention to that man-eating saltwater 
crocodile lately subdued after a terrible 
rampage in Indonesia. Granted, he writes, 
we are enduring the deepest snow, the 
highest wind, the bitterest frost, the heav¬ 
iest sleet and the Allanist MacEachen 
within living memory, BUT....But we 
should count our blessings. Also our 
arms and legs. We here in this blessed 
plot, this semi-demi, this other Tierra del 
Fuego, do not have to contend with 
jeezley big marine crocodiles as they do 
in the Celebes. 


"By mid-January, the 
only smiling faces you 
see in Atlantic Canada 
outside of lunatic 
asylums are those of 
dipsomaniacs and the 
deeply religious" 


Reference is made to a news item in 
yesterday’s issue. A monstrous croc had 
been captured near Kunandang in the 
Celebes and, on being cut open, was 
found to contain bits of a Buddhist 
monk, a Wesleyan missionary, a P and O 
liner and 26 local inhabitants. Everything 
but a loud-ticking alarm clock. It strikes 
you that had the missionary introduced 
the 26 local inhabitants to Peter Pan first 
crack out of the box, then they might 
have still been around to tackle the New 
Testament. But we digress. 

I was once suspicious about the coin¬ 
cidence of every editorial writer in 
Atlantic Canada writing the same croco¬ 
dile editorial every mid-January. It wasn’t 
strange that they shared a common 
philosophy. Better to light one little 
candle than to curse the newsroom’s 
coverage of the latest power outage. But 
was there really a crocodile captured at 
the same time every year on the far side 
of the world upon which they could all 
pounce annually and hold up as a lamp 
unto our feet? So I have kept files. 



Yes, there was. Last January it was 
Manokwari, New Guinea. In 1980, it 
was a village near Surabaya. So we may 
freeze to death in the dark secure in the 
knowledge that Atlantic editorialists do 
not—in this matter at least—take licence 
with the facts. 

Their styles are reassuringly different, 
too. In St. John’s there are two daily 
papers. The editorialist on one is a 
poetical humanist, while the chap on the 
other is scripturally kinky. Thus we may 
get one crocodile chin-lifter quoting 
Wordsworth—“not a single wassaname 
dies in vain, but to subserve another’s 
gain”—and Sydney Smith’s saying of 
strawberries that, doubtless, God could 
have made a better berry but doubtless 
God didn’t and might not that apply, 
whatever the weather, to our own dear 
crocodile-free island? In the other paper 
we could get an editorial telling us there’s 
an obscure text in Thessalonians which 
clearly shows that while a Mighty 
Jehovah has so far kept killer crocs out 
of Canada, He could just as easily warm 
up the Grand Banks and sic them on 
us...if our youth doesn’t stop wearing 
T-shirts with filthy words on them. 

Meanwhile, they’ve both got their 
alligator bags packed ready for the bolt 
to Florida. [§ 


FEEDBACK 


We're realists, they're chauvinists 

Your article on New Brunswick in 
August/September (A Forestful of 
Troubles) is somewhat puzzling for a 
Newfoundlander to read, when one 
considers the abuse that was levied at 
us from the mainland when our govern¬ 
ment made regulations to procure more 
jobs for Newfoundlanders in their own 
province. If the news media were to 
publish the policies of Quebec with 
regards to permits required for non- 
Quebecers Working in Sept-Isles and 
other parts of the province, then 
realistic regulations adopted by the 
government of my province and New 
Brunswick would not seem so bad. 

Ted Shears 
Rocky Harbour, Nfld. 
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CARIOCA 


Carioca Gold. And smooth. 

On-the-rocks it’s more than The real taste of rum as 
just rum of a different colour, rum was meant to be. 

It’s a golden treasure of Each sip, another strike 

the islands: of gold. 

Rich. Mellow. Carioca Gold. 

Ron Carioca Gold Rum 


Distilled in Canada by Se hen ley Canada, Inc. 





Any car rental company will reserve you a car. 

Only Avis tries harder to get you where 
you’re going. 

We have a world-wide reservation system 
that’s remarkably efficient at making sure your 
Avis car is ready when you need it-at compe¬ 
titive rates you can afford. But in the unlikely 
event that we don’t have the class of car you 
reserved, we ll upgrade your class of car for the 
same price. And if a replacement isn’t available 
we’ll try to get you a car from the competition. 

In fact, if we can’t get you on your way within 
an hour of your arrival at the counter we’ll give 


you a $50 voucher* towards your next Avis 
rental. 

That’s right, $50. No other car rental com¬ 
pany makes this offer. That’s because at Avis 
trying harder isn’t 
just a slogan.It’s a 
guarantee. 

* Voucher available in, and for 
use in Canada only, and only 
on confirmed reservations. 

Customer must appear at 
counter within 3 hours after 
specified reservation time. 

Avis and We try harder' are registered trademarks of Aviscar Inc. 


[ AVIS 1 

We try harder. 
We guarantee it. 




